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TEXAS BUSINESS REVIEW 


The Business Situation in Texas 


By FRANCIS B. MAY 


The seasonally adjusted Index of Texas Business Activity 
declined 3% in June, after rising spectacularly to a new 
all-time high in May of 252% of the 1947-49 average 
value. At 244% of the base period average the index was 
7% above its June 1960 level. It was also the second highest 
value of the index for any month since the Bureau of Busi- 
ness Research has been compiling it. Historical data for 
this index are recorded as far back as January 1935 when 
the level of business activity was an unimpressive 33% of 
the 1947-49 average rate of activity. The June value of the 
index was almost eight times this January 1935 level of 
business activity. 

The average value of this index for the first two quarters 
of 1960 was 228%. For the first half of 1961, it was 237%, 
a3.5% gain. 

Miscellaneous freight carloadings in June were 3% 
below May, after allowance for seasonal factors. At 76% 
of the 1947-49 average value the index was 3% below 
June of 1960. Of all the indexes of business activity com- 
piled by the Bureau of Business Research, this is the only 
one that has remained consistently below its base period 
average. The index has been below 100 since April 1953. 
It reached a recession low of 71% in February of this year. 
Since that time, it has shown a modest cyclical rise. 
Further improvement in business, which is generally ex- 
pected for the second half of this year, should cause further 
rise in carloadings. 


June sales of ordinary life insurance dropped 6%after 
seasonal adjustment to a level of 395% of the 1947-49 
average. At this value the index was 6% below June 1960. 
In May, the index made a strong upward surge to 421%, 
a 12% gain over the April value. The June drop was a 
reaction that often appears in business barometers. After 
an unusually strong gain there will be a period of relatively 
quiet activity, followed by another upward movement. 

A 2% improvement in the sales of durable goods pushed 
the seasonally adjusted index of total retail sales up 1% 
in June. Sales of nondurable goods were unchanged from 
the previous month. 

Automobile sales were the strong factor in the consumer 
durables sector. The improvement in motor vehicle sales in 
Texas contrasted with a generally poor showing for auto 
sales all over the country in June. 

Petroleum production in June was 2% above May, after 
seasonal adjustment. At 109.7% of the average production 
for 1947-49 the index was 2% above June 1960. It is dis- 
tressing that we have had so little growth in this index, 
which measures total crude oil output in the state for each 
month. More than a decade has passed since the end of the 
three-year base period, 1947-49, yet this index is only 
9.7% above its base value. There is no prospect of any 
great increase in the immediate future. Imports, growth 
of production in other states, and competition in the energy 
markets from underpriced natural gas have all combined 


Texas Business Activity 
Index « Adjusted for seasonal variation « 1947-1949-100 
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to slow the rate of growth of Texas oil output. A comparison 
of the number of days output allowed in recent years is 
shown below: 


Number of Producing Days Allowed 











1957 1958 1959 1960 1961 

January 16 12 12 10 9 
February 15 ll 1] 10 8 
March 18 9 12 10 10 
April 16 8 1] 9 9 
May 16 8 12 8 8 
June 15 8 10 8 8 
July 13 9 9 8 8 
August 13 11 9 8 8 
September 13 12 9 8 
October 12 11 9 8 
November 12 1] 9 8 
December 12 12 10 9 

Total 171 122 123 104, 





For the first eight months of 1960, 71 producing days 
were allowed. Only 68 days have been permitted for the 
same period of 1961, a 4% decline in producing days. 

The June increase of 2% in total production despite an 
unchanged allowable was due to the fact that, generally, 
allowables are underproduced by about 12%, but the 
extent of underproduction fluctuates. Hence, there can be 
small changes in production between months for which 
the same number of producing days is allowed. Average 
production per well, which has been as low as 12.1 barrels 
a day (in June 1960) was 12.5 barrels in June of this year. 
An average daily production of 12.5 barrels worth an 
average price of $2.90 a barrel is considerably at variance 
with the popular conception of the wealth derived from 
an oil well. 

Crude runs to stills in June were 69% below May, after 
seasonal adjustment. At 192% of the 1947-49 average, 
runs were 7% below June 1960. Part of this decline was 
due to the maritime strike that tied up tanker shipments 
from Gulf Coast ports. Part was undoubtedly due to the 
fact that Gulf Coast gasoline stocks were a bit high at the 
end of May. 

Total electric power consumption rose 4% in June, after 
seasonal adjustment. At 432% of 1947-49 average con- 
sumption, the index was 2% above June 1960. The increase 
was due to improvement in residential and commercial 
power consumption. Industrial power consumption in June 
dropped 2% to a level of 391% of 1947-49. At this figure, 
the index was 1% below June 1960. 

Crude Petroleum Production in Texas 
Index . Adjusted for seasonal variation « 1947-1949-100 
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Nationally, seasonally adjusted retail sales were $18.3 
billion in June, up 1% from May. Sales of consumer dur- 
ables rose 2% to $5.7 billion. Sales of nondurables rose 
1% to $12.6 billion. Personal income in June rose to an 
annual rate of $416.7 billion, after seasonal adjustment. 
This was a 1% increase over May and the fourth consecu- 
tive monthly increase since February of this year when 
there was a slight drop in total personal income. These in- 
creases in personal income create the kind of consumer 
confidence that will sustain retail sales in the second half 
of this year. 

After a very large gain in May, the seasonally adjusted 
index of urban building permits issued dropped 16%. The 
May value of the index was 31% above April. Both resi- 
dential and nonresidential permits showed June declines. 

SELECTED BAROMETERS OF TEXAS BUSINESS 
(1947-49 = 100) 











Percent change 








June May June ———— —— 
1961 1961 1960 June 1961 June 1961 
—— ona — from from 
Index (1947-49 = 100) May 1961 June 1960 
Texas business activity 244 252 228 — 3 ~ 7% 
Miscellaneous freight 
carloadings in S.W. district 76 78 78 — §$ —- 8 
Crude petroleum production 109.7* 107.8* 107.7r + 2 + 2 
Crude oil runs to stills 142 151 152 — 6 — 7 
Total electric power 
consumption 432* 415* 422r + 4 + 2 
Industrial power consumption 391* 399* 395r — 2 — il 
Bank debits . 290 300 272 — 8 J 
Ordinary life insurance sales 395 421 421 — 6 — 6 
Total retail sales 
(1957-59 = 100) 106* 105r 108r T @ - 2 
Durable-goods sales 
(1957-59 = 100) 103* 10lr 106r + 2 — 3 
Nondurable-goods sales 
(1957-59 — 100) 108* 108r 109r oe — 1 
Urban building permits issued 
(1957-59 = 100) 106.7 127.8 107.2 — 16 +s 
Residential 
(1957-59— 100) 94.7 103.4 92.7 — 6 + 6 
Nonresidential 
(1957-59 = 100) 111.0 173.2 135.4 — 36 — 18 
Average weekly earnings 
manufacturing 179.7* 182.6r 174.1r — 2 + $ 





Adjusted for seasonal variation. 

* Preliminary. 

r Revised. 

Change is less than one-half of one percent. 

At 106.7% of the 1957-59 average volume, the index of 
total permits was at the same level as June of last year. 
Residential permits were 5% above last year largely as a 
result of apartment building. 

The seasonally adjusted index of average weekly earn- 
ings in manufacturing in Texas was down 2% in June. A 
small decline in average hours worked offset a slight rise 
in average hourly earnings in June. At 179.7% of the 
1947-49 average the index was 3% above June 1960. This 
index is computed from data compiled by the Texas Em- 
ployment Commission. 

The result of an expanded arms program announced 
because of the Berlin situation has been to reinforce gen- 
eral expectations that the business revival will continue for 
some time. It is likely that inflation will become a problem 
again, as it has in past cyclical upswings. The downward 
movement of wholesale prices during the past four months 
will be reversed as arms procurement programs get under 
way. Thus, there is every reason to anticipate good busi- 
ness conditions well into 1962. 
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Corpus Christi: 


Texas Industrial Frontier 


An arriving airliner banks for a landing, its shadow 
skimming the water of a bay. Looking down along the South 
Texas coast, a first-time visitor sees at once why Corpus 
Christi was bound to come into being. 

To the southeast, the Gulf of Mexico stretches out of 
sight. Along the shallow margin of the land, dull green 
patches of marsh grass rim the water. But between the open 
Gulf and the mainland shore, a thin sandy arc parallels the 
coastline, and behind it, a narrow, still lagoon. The sandy 
barrier is Padre Island; the water behind it, Laguna Madre. 

Some two hundred miles of the Texas coast lie guarded 
and inaccessible behind this chain of barrier islands, un- 
broken except where the waters of the Nueces River flow 
through Corpus Christi Bay and Aransas Pass into the sea. 
Earth and sea, then, pattern a funnel. Only through Corpus 
Christi Bay can the resources produced over thousands of 
square miles of land be put to sea and only there can im- 
ports be received. 

The land around this bay is almost subtropical but free of 
the torpid climate of the tropics. It is farther south than any 
part of the United States except the southern tips of Texas 
and Florida. It is farther west than any ocean port on the 
eastern coast of the nation—and closer to California. 

These facts might not be significant except that this area 
is one of the most richly productive in the Southwest. 
Around Corpus Christi Bay the waters of the Gulf meet and 
overlap a buried sea of oil and gas. The land is fertile and 
well watered. During a growing season of 300 days or more 
it yields good harvests of almost every major temperate- 
zone crop and of many crops native to the subtropics. 


Retreat to prosperity 


Because it is so far south, though, Corpus Christi is off the 
most heavily beaten tracks of transcontinental rail and 
highway traffic. The degree to which Corpus Christi has 
suffered from this fact is indeterminate. It may be enough 
to point to the growth of the city population as evidence that 
Corpus Christi’s economic strength has far more than offset 
its shortcomings. During the decade of the 1940’s Corpus 
Christi grew faster than any other major city in the United 
States—from 57,000 to 108,000. Since then its growth has 
slackened to a rate that would be considered normal in 
most cities but that has been misinterpreted as recession by 
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many residents of Corpus Christi. It has been, in fact, a re- 
treat to a fairly prosperous normalcy. 

The facts of industrial life still favor Corpus Christi’s 
growth. Water transportation, available through the city’s 
superb port facilities, is and must continue to be the most 
economical means of moving large volumes of bulk com- 
modities like oil, grain, metals and their ores, and heavy 
chemicals. Herein lies the key to Corpus Christi’s growth: 
these very commodities, or primary components of them, 
are produced in and around Corpus Christi. 

On the other hand, production of these goods is typically 
carried on by national industrial corporations, not local 
enterprises. This fact has made Corpus Christi heavily de- 
pendent upon organizations controlled from the outside. 
Corpus Christi, in short, needs them somewhat more than 
they need Corpus Christi. But increasingly, this city is as- 
suming a voice in its own destiny. There is evidence that 
somewhat larger amounts of local capital are being invested 
in local industry, although the amounts are still relatively 
less than in many other cities. 





CORPUS CHRISTI 

GROWTH INDUSTRIES 

Manufactures likely to develop or expand 
in the Corpus Christi area include: 


Fabricated plastic goods Gypsum products, 


Agricultural chemicals cement 
Plastic and light-metal Boats 
furniture, housewares Mobile homes 
Fishing, sporting goods Cosmetics 
Meat and vegetable Apparel 


Animal feeds 
Seafood products 


packing, freezing 
Air-conditioning 


equipment Oil and gas products 
Materials-handling Oil-field equipment 
devices Paper converting 


Paints, corrosion- 
resistant coatings 


Electronics components 
ij Cans, packaging goods 
a Scrap metal products 














Out of the past 


To appreciate the economic pattern of Corpus Christi it 
may be necessary to retrace briefly its history. The shore of 
Corpus Christi Bay was the landing place in 1519 of Alonso 
Alvarez de Piteda. With the practiced acquisitiveness of 
the early Spanish explorers, Don Alonzo claimed the lands 
for the crown of Spain and declared a few surprised Karan- 
kawa Indians to be subjects of his King. That done, he left. 

In later years Corpus Christi Bay was also visited by 
Cabeza de Vaca and la Salle, but it was more than two cen- 
turies after de Pifieda that the first European colony settled 
near the present site of Corpus Christi. 

After the Texas Revolution in 1836, the land south of the 
Nueces River was claimed by both Texas and Mexico. This 
dispute held back growth until 1845, when General Zachary 
Taylor landed with his army and clarified the point that the 
area did not belong to Mexico. 

During the colorful decade of open-range ranching, just 
before the Civil War, Nueces County was grazed by great 
herds of longhorn cattle and by wild mustangs, progenitors 
of the Texas cow pony. This was sheep country, too. By the 
1870's Corpus Christi was established as the nation’s largest 
wool market, and sheep raising remained a major industry 
until the disastrous tariff policies of President Grover 
Cleveland went into effect. Cattle raising remained strong. 
Even today, no other business matches ranching in prestige. 

3ut increasing areas were given over to crops: cotton, 
and also cabbage, onions, spinach, radishes, tomatoes and 
beets. The 334-day growing season and an annual rainfall 
average of 26.0 inches helped make intensive truck farming 
profitable. 

Around 1930 oil production began its long rise in the 
area. There had been some production since before World 
War I, but in the 1930's oil output increased to enormous 
proportions in nearby Refugio, San Patricio, and Bee coun- 
ties and in the enormously productive Luby, Flower Bluff, 
Richard King, and Saxet fields of Nueces County. Since 
1930, when it was brought in, the Saxet Field has produced 





75 million barrels of crude oil, enough to feed all six of the 
refineries in Corpus Christi for more than a year. 


Ranchers, not oil men 


The South Texas ranchers, like ranchers everywhere, 
saw and still see themselves as landmen, close to nature and 
probably closer to heaven than the merchants and makers of 
the city. Devotion to the land remained strong around 
Corpus Christi, but not too strong to permit the land to be 
drilled for oil and gas. Yet, ranchers who owe most of their 
fortunes to oil still identify themselves as ranchers, not oil 
men. 

For many South Texans, though, the claim to ranchman- 
ship is quite legitimate. Of all the cattle baronies, the King 
Ranch still leads, not only in size but probably in its con- 
tribution to agricultural technology. The bounds of the 
King Ranch come close to the city limits of Corpus Christi, 
but its headquarters are thirty miles to the southwest, near 
Kingsville. With some 800 employees and usually about 
85,000 head of cattle the ranch is perhaps South Texas’ 
biggest industrial unit. Four hundred miles of roads tra- 
verse the ranch, and its lands are enclosed by 1,500 miles of 
fencing. Not only does the ranch exert strong leadership in 
cattle breeding and range improvement research; it also 
operates a thoroughbred horse breeding center that pro- 
duced two Kentucky Derby winners within five years. 

Withal, the Corpus Christi area has only recently seen the 
beginnings of large-scale cattle feedlots. One lot with an ini- 
tial capacity of 11,000 head of cattle is now being planned, 
not by local developers but under the sponsorship of the 
Lykes Brothers Steamship Line, which serves the Port of 
Corpus Christi. 


The sorghum fringe 


With development of crop farming on the lands around, 
Corpus Christi, ranching has generally retreated to the 
backlot counties south and west of the metropolitan area, 
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where the rainfall often drops too low for row crops. Today, 
fields of cotton and grain sorghum, especially the latter, 
fringe the suburbs of Corpus Christi. Most of the cotton and 
grain sorghum produced enters the government loan pro- 
gram, and high federal price supports have encouraged 
planting of grain sorghum. Strengthening markets for sor- 
hum, especially in new cattle feedlots, should sustain future 
production, even if support prices are lowered. 

The one major industrial user of sorghum grains in 
Corpus Christi is the Corn Products Refining plant, which 
converts the grain into a variety of commodities—starch, 
dextrose, oils, and the like. The sorghum industry, as it now 
exists, was born with the development of hybrid varieties 
known collectively as “combine maize.” These types, about 
half the height of the towering ten-foot African varieties 
first planted in this country, permit efficient mechanical 
harvesting. 

Onions are the most successful specialized crop grown in 
the vicinity of Corpus Christi, partly because they develop 
well during the cool winter and can be harvested by May 
from October plantings. Other winter vegetables, too, grow 
well enough around Corpus Christi, but not well enough to 
compete successfully with earlier, more effectively marketed 
crops from the Lower Rio Grande Valley and the Far West. 
With the development of a frozen food packing industry in 
Corpus Christi, interest in vegetable raising may perhaps 
increase. 

Meanwhile, the mainstay of the food freezing business is 
the marine harvest—shrimp and some crabmeat and fish. 
From 8 million to 13 million pounds of shrimp are landed 
yearly at Aransas Pass, a satellite city across Corpus Christi 
Bay. Much of the catch is frozen in Corpus Christi for ship- 
ment inland. 


Water and oil 


The resources of land and sea at Corpus Christi, however, 
are not limited to foodstuffs. The top-value product is still 
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30. Texaco Sales Dept. 
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. Fordyce Gravel Co. 

9. Howell Refining Co. 

10. Heldenfels Shell Terminal 
11. Bulk Materials Dock 


31. Celanese Corp. Chemical 
Storage 


12. Southern Minerals Corp. 32. Intercoastal Warehouse Co. 
18. Suntide Refining Co. Tank 33. Sinclair Crude Oil Co. 
Farm 


34. Conoco 
14. Sinclair Refining Co. 


15. Delhi-Taylor Oil Co. 
16. Pittsburgh Plate Glass, 


85. Molasses Trading Co. Terminal 


36. Aransas Compress Co. 


Chemical Division 37. C. C. Warehouse & Storage Co. 
17. Consolidated Shipyard, Inc. 88. Coastal Iron Works 
18. National Lead Co. 39. Gulf Compress 
19. Public Grain Elevator 40. South Texas Cotton Oil Mill Co. 
20. Central Power & Light Co. 41. Public Dry Cargo Docks 
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CORPUS CHRISTI RAW MATERIALS 


Available at or near Corpus Christi: 


Oil and natural gas Oyster shell 

Caliche, expandable clay, _Lignite 
sand, and gravel Gypsum 

Salt and chlorine Soda ash 


Zine and cadmium 
Chrome products 
Carbon dioxide 
Styrene 

Carbon black 
Grain sorghum oil 
Flaxseed 


Caustic soda and potash 
Ingot and foil aluminum 
Oxygen and nitrogen 
Starch and dextrose 
Cotton and cottonseed 
Livestock feed materials 
Livestock and poultry 


Available within 150 miles: 


Uranium concentrates Bromine 
Rock asphalt Rice 
Bentonitic and ceramic Sugar 
clays Hides 
Magnesium Limestone 











petroleum. Most of the oil output is ashore, but the handful 
of offshore drilling platforms may be a vanguard of more 
exploration and production from beneath the floor of the 
Gulf. The oil-bearing deposits are known to extend out 
under the sea, and there is no reason to think that the 
amount or character of oil present changes at the shoreline. 

Another underwater resource of Corpus Christi is oyster 
shell, dredged in prodigious quantities—more than a 
million cubic yards a year—from Nueces Bay and used in 
the making of cement, lime, and heavy chemical products. 
State law forbids the dredging of live reefs for shell, but 
for years controversy has raged over the question of 
whether or not the shell dredges destroy reefs that might 
harbor future generations of oysters. 

The unlimited supply of salt water at Corpus Christi is 
already used for industrial cooling, and it may be used in 
the future as a source of chemicals. More immediately im- 
portant, and certainly less plentiful, is fresh water. By the 
early 1950’s Corpus Christi was reaching beyond the 
capacity of its small-scale water system. The only solution 
was to build a large new dam on the Nueces River. About 
$40 million was invested in a new works, headed by the 
6,000-foot Wesley Seale Dam which rises 80 feet from the 
bed of the river and impounds over 300.000 acre-feet of 
water, Facilities for distributing industrial raw water from 
this reservoir are almost nonexistent, and the time is almost 
in sight when even its dependable yield of 117 million gal- 
lons a day may be none too great. However, long-range 
planning of water resource development throughout the 
Corpus Christi area is likely to provide adequate supplies 
for needs well beyond the turn of the next century. 


The benefits of climate 
When industrialists speak of the business climate, they 
are seldom speaking in terms of meteorology. Nonetheless, 


the pattern of wind and rain, sunshine and cold, has been 
taken into account increasingly in recent years as a factor 
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in industrial location. Even today its economic implications 
are not fully understood. Along the South Texas Coast, 
however, the benefits of climate are too important to 
disregard. 

The subtropical zones of the world have an uncomfort- 
able tendency toward extremes of humidity or aridity. 
Corpus Christi lies in a transitional belt between the op- 
pressively humid eastern Gulf Coast and the near-desert 
conditions of inland South Texas. An almost constant south- 
east sea breeze tempers the heat of the summer, particularly 
during the afternoon and evening. In winter, too, the 
warmth of the Gulf reaches the shore except when an oc- 
casional norther blasts in across the Great Plains. The Texas 
adage that “only fools and foreigners predict the weather” 
is nowhere less true than in Corpus Christi. Here the 
weather is remarkably stable, although there are significant 
differences from year to year. The average annual precipi- 
tation, 26 inches, may be a bit misleading; about one 
quarier of the time the annual total drops below 21.5 inches. 
And even though the normal January minimum tempera- 
ture is well above freezing, thermometers drop below this 
favorable norm often enough that many tropical plants and 
trees cannot successfully be grown. 


It almost never snows 


Not long ago Corpus Christi initiated a promotional 
campaign in the Midwest to attract winter tourists from that 
region. A key phase in the campaign was “it never snows.” 
Within hours after the campaign was launched, pictures 
appeared in Chicago newspapers showing Corpus Christi 
residents and palm trees shivering in a blizzard. The timing 
was spectacularly bad. During the past seventy years traces 
of snow have fallen in Corpus Christi fewer than thirty 
times, and during one nineteen-year period only five days 
were recorded in Corpus Christi with temperatures 
below 32°. 

In many ways the warm, stable climate is reflected in 
lower costs for Corpus Christi residents. There is little need 





for heavy winter clothing; in fact, apparel sold for summer 
wear only in many parts of the country is worn in Corpus 
Christi throughout most of the year. With heavy insulation 
and high-capacity heating equipment unnecessary, con- 
struction costs, both residential and industrial, are also 
generally lower. Space-heating requirements are six to eight 
times greater in the northeastern industrial region and 
twice as high in southern California as in Corpus Christi; 
the plentiful supply of low-cost natural gas from the area 
fields makes space heating doubly economical. 


Under twenty-four flags 


Since the Southwest was first claimed for the Crown of 
Spain, six flags have flown over Texas. But two dozen or 
more fly at Corpus Christi every year. At least that many 
nations are represented among the three thousand sailings 
from the Port of Corpus Christi. Forty-three lines offer 
scheduled service to South America, the West Indies, the 
United Kingdom, Eaeepe and the Mediterranean, Africa, 
and the Far East. Ships to a hundred exotic ports of calf 
sail monthly from Corpus Christi; yet, no scheduled com- 
mon carrier service links South Texas with the nation’s 
Atlantic ports. Federal controls and lack of traffic, among 
other causes, have made scheduled intercoastal service im- 
possible to maintain. 

The physical facilities of the Port of Corpus Christi have 
been improved greatly in recent years. Warehouses and 
open docks have been supplemented with a bulk-materials 
handling dock and a public grain elevator capable of load- 
ing a million bushels a day. Channels have been deepened 
and extended, too. 

Originally conceived as a cotton port, Corpus Christi has 
since been dominated by shipments of petroleum and its 
products, which now constitute three-quarters of the port 
tonnage. Much of the remainder is made up of grain 
sorghum. Cotton, though, is still a major commodity and a 
particularly significant one. It brings many unchartered 
general cargo vessels into port and makes more diversified 
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shipping available for carrying small lots of general cargo. 
A special advantage of Corpus Christi as a maritime outlet 
for West Texas and Rocky Mountain products is the un- 
usually good and uncongested system of highways serving 
this area from the north and west. 

Today, Corpus Christi is near the end of the line of traffic 
on the Gulf Intracoastal Canal. But Congress has already 
approved a 160-mile channel across the neck of Florida to 
connect the Gulf Canal with the Atlantic Inland Waterway. 
In the future, the Gulf Canal may be extended from Browns- 
ville on down the coast of Mexico. If that day comes, 
Corpus Christi may find itself a major port of entry for 
the growing trade with Mexico. 


Reshaping the earth 


Manufacturing, defined as the refining or reshaping of 
materials, is dominated at Corpus Christi by the processing 
of area raw materials. The result, in most cases is an inter- 
mediate product, not a consumer product. Several factors 
have been highly favorable to the location of manufacturing 
in this area. Access to vast supplies of petroleum, natural 
gas, oyster shell, salt, both fresh and salt water, clay, sand, 
cotton, and grain sorghum has provided an astonishingly 
diverse resource base for industrial development. Second, 
two of these area resources, oil and gas, can be used not 
only as raw materials for processing but also for the gen- 
eration of heat and electric power at lower costs than in 
most areas. The availability of plant site space is a third 
major industrial attraction, and farsighted planning has as- 
sured the future availability of desirable sites, many of them 
with deep-water channel frontage. Fourth, the presence of 
deep-water navigation facilities has reduced transportation 
costs by land. The mild South Texas weather is a fifth in- 
dustrial attraction. And the “‘business climate” is a sixth; 
the local attitude toward industry is almost universally 
favorable. 

Along the Corpus Ship Channel are six petroleum re- 
fineries, five of them operated by independent companies, 
not integrated “majors.” During a time of upheaval in 
marketing and operating technology, the Corpus Christi 
refineries have adapted themselves remarkably well, partly 
by giving special attention to the production of petro- 
chemicals. Such specialty products as benzene, ortho-xylene, 
toluene, feedstock oil for carbon black, aviation alkylates, 
coke, and styrene now contribute heavily to the profita- 
bility of Corpus Christi refining. 

In addition to the refineries, a Celanese Chemical plant 


at near-by Bishop is engaged in large-scale output of petro- 
chemicals: acetaldehyde, acetone, and acetic acid; n- 
butanol and n-butyl acetate; formaldehyde and parafor- 
maldehyde; methanol; and organic solvents. 


An economic frontier 


Several compelling factors have combined to bring a 
heavy concentration of primary metals manufacturers to 
Corpus Christi. Aluminum is made, from ore to ingot, at 
the Reynolds Metals plants near Gregory, across the bay 
from Corpus Christi. And in the main port industrial dis- 
trict just outside the Corpus Christi city limits is an Ameri- 
can Smelting and Refining Company plant, where electro- 
lytic zinc, cadmium, and sulfuric acid are produced. 

The coastal location of Corpus Christi permits delivery 
of waterborne shipments direct to plant sites, an important 
consideration at the Reynolds alumina refinery, where ore 
from Jamaica and Haiti is unloaded from ore ships carry- 
ing up to 32,500 tons. The immense reserves of natural gas 
in the area provide a firm energy base for power-hungry 
metal plants. (Gas-engine generators at the Reynolds alumi- 
num reduction plant can produce 216,500 kilowatts.) A 
third factor is the local availability of several service ma- 
terials used in aluminum production—soda ash, liquid 
chlorine, and starch. Finally, the Corpus Christi labor 
supply has proved its adequacy for work in metallurgical 
plants, as in other manufactures. 

One of the most encouraging recent events in Corpus 
Christi was the reopening of an aircraft overhaul and repair 
station formerly operated by the Navy but now to serve as 
an Army depot. Through this installation and through 
Corpus Christi Naval Air Station and other defense service 
fields in the vicinity, the military has assumed a big role in 
the economic support of Corpus Christi for two decades. 

Thousands of servicemen and their families have looked 
back with pleasure upon their months or years in Corpus 
Christi, and many have returned as civilians. For some of 
the same reasons, thousands of tourists come yearly to 
Corpus Christi. Roughly $3 million a year is spent by 
tourists and vacationists in the city, most of them visitors 
from other parts of Texas. Not only is this a center of 
sports fishing and beach recreation, but also it is seldom 
that visitors from other parts of the Southwest will not find 
the combination of temperature and humidity at Corpus 
Christi more pleasant than it was at home. 

This, then, is Corpus Christi: an economic frontier, with 
the color of a seaport, the atmosphere of a resort city, and 
the resources of a major industrial center. 
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Education For Modern Business Leadership 


By JOHN ARCH WHITE 


Dean, College of Business Administration, 


The University of Texas 


The continuing objective of the College of Business 
Administration of The University of Texas is to provide 
optimum undergraduate and graduate education for careers 
in business. It is the belief of the faculty that collegiate edu- 
cation is only the beginning of a life-long learning process. 
The college experience should be so directed that the gradu- 
ate may secure the maximum benefit from his continuing 
education and business experiences after commencement. 

Modern education utilizes model building as a means of 
simulating a prospective program of action. Why not a 
model for the business graduate? An image of the Bachelor 
of Business Administration graduate which Texas seeks is: 
1. A young man or young woman of integrity. Integrity 
can be acquired; in fact it is a matter of growth induced 
through the making of right choices. As each right choice 
is made, integrity grows; a wrong choice depreciates the 
character structure. 

2. He is socially adjusted. The ability to get along with 

people is an absolute prerequisite to success in life as well 

as in business. 

3. He has a sense of social responsibility. The modern 

businessman is a man of service. He must be keenly aware 

of his responsibility for the general welfare. 

4. He has ability to differentiate between the important and 

the trivial. 

5. He can think constructively; he has ability to analyze. 

6. He has ability to communicate effectively. No matter 

how able a person may be, if he is inept at communications, 

his knowledge and talents will remain untapped resources. 

7. He has pride in business as the backbone of the Ameri- 

can way of life. 

8. He has a disposition to continue to be a student. 
Can the model be obtained? It can and it must be. 


Why study business administration in college ? 


What is a college education worth? The American So- 
ciety of Chartered Life Underwriters recently attempted 
to answer this question. The Society reported that the un- 
trained with only elementary education averages less than 
$1,700 per year at age 40 and that more than half of them 
are dependent on others after age 60. The high school grad- 
uate passes the maximum of the untrained within ten years 
and rises steadily to his own maximum of approximately 
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$5,000 at age 50. The college or technical school graduate 
attains an income at age 30 equal to that of the high school 
graduate at age 40, and his income rises steadily without a 
break. The graduates with a Bachelor of Arts degree aver- 
ages $8,000 at age 60, but the Bachelor of Business Ad- 
ministration degree holder averages $10,500 at the same 
age. 

It seems clear that a college education is worthwhile 
financially and is certainly effective in building citizenship 
and values which make life worthwhile. It also seems cer- 
tain that the business advantages of the B.B.A. graduate 
are substantial. Bruce, Payne and Associates in Business 
Week (October 3, 1959) reported that U.S. companies are 
turning more and more to collegiate schools of business for 
their executives. In the last ten years, the number of 
management men increased 64% while those with business 
school degrees increased 118%. Turn-over of business 
school graduates was found to be lower because their career 
goals are usually more clearly defined. 

The faculty of the College naturally pauses frequently to 
reflect on whether its work is really worthwhile. Recently, 
two senior staff members of this College discussed this ques- 
tion; they were immediately able to name the scores and 
even hundred of graduates of the College who have assumed 
leadership, not only in the great corporations of the country 
but in our universities and in the business life of Texas and 
the Southwest. Collegiate education in business is worth- 


while. 


Admission requirements 


Admission requirements are slowly but continually 
being raised at The University of Texas. There is no desire 
on the part of admission officials to exclude any high school 
graduates who are able and willing to meet reasonable 
standards of college level training. With the increasing 
complexity of modern business, the business school must 
select more carefully those who are to be trained for leader- 
ship. This college so far has imposed only one increase in 
admission requirement over those imposed by the Univer- 
sity—an additional unit of high school mathematics (mak- 
ing a total of three). It is probable that additional entrance 
requirements to the College of Business Administration will 
be added in the near future. 
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Enrollments in business administration 


Approximately one out of every six male undergraduate 
students in American colleges and universities is enrolled in 
business administration. This percentage holds true at The 
University of Texas. In 1960-61 the Main University en- 
rollment was a little more than 19,300 while the total under- 
graduate enrollment in the College of Business Administra- 
tion averaged around 3,200. The Ph.D. program is one 
of the largest doctoral programs in business administration 
in any school in the country. During the past semester 
77 graduate students were registered in the Ph.D. program. 





BACHELOR DEGREES GRANTED IN 
BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION IN THE YEARS 
1916-1917 TO 1960-1961 INCLUSIVE 
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Instructional program 


The instructional program of the College is designed to 
provide proper balance between general education courses 
and education for business. Two years ago a faculty com- 
mittee pondered the question, “Is our B.B.A. graduate an 
educated man?” The answer to this question is as illusive 
as the answer to the general question, “Is the holder of any 
baccalaureate degree an educated person?” After debating 
the attributes of an educated person, the only conclusion 
that could be reached is that our business administration 
program offers as much opportunity to the student for 
genuine education as does any other four-year program. 
As stated earlier, collegiate education is only the beginning 
of a life-long educational process. Perhaps the college pro- 
gram can only point the student in the direction of real 
educational achievement. College may instill the desire and 
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habit of study; the individual must acquire the education. 

To insure the “proper balance” between general and 
specific educational courses, a new devision of the four- 
year program was adopted by the faculty last year. 

This program places considerable emphasis on training 
in communication beginning with a substantial English 
foundation in the first two years. It provides sufficient 
electives in addition to specific requirements to permit the 
student to secure a background in humanities, sciences, and 
social sciences. The broad base in business tool and func- 
tional courses provides a well-rounded understanding of 
modern business and its place in the total social and eco- 
nomic cosmos. At the same time sufficient study in depth is 
permitted so as to give the graduate a desirable “entry” 
requirement to his first job in business. 

Increased emphasis is being placed on the application of 
quantitative methods to business decision making. This 
College was fortunate in having an early emphasis placed 
on work in statistics. The College of Business Administra- 
tion had one of the earliest installations of punched-card 
equipment of any institution in the South. This equipment 
has been used both in teaching and in the Bureau of Busi- 
ness Research. For this reason substantial progress towards 
applying modern quantitative methods of analysis to busi- 
ness dynamics places the work of the College in this area 
along with that of the leading half-dozen institutions in 
the nation. 


Program for superior students 


An Honors Plan was established in September 1960. 
Students are admitted to the Honors Plan on the basis of 
high qualifying scores on the College Board Entrance 
Examination, high academic standing in their high school 
graduating classes, and a satisfactory personal interview 
with the faculty adviser. This special program is for the 
purpose of offering superior students an opportunity for the 
fullest possible development during the college training 
period. No more than forty are admitted, and no effort is 
made to siphon off all superior students into this special 
program. The program emphasizes mathematical applica- 
tions in business administration. Special sections in mathe- 
matics, economics, and English for Honors Plan students 
have been organized for the freshman and sophomore 
years, and special sections in all the business administra- 
tion courses are provided. In addition, a senior-level course 
in mathematical techniques for business decision making 
and a senior capstone course in business policy making are 
required in the Honors Program. Thirty-five students 
entered the first year class in this program, and thirty of 
these are continuing the program in the sophomore year. 
A new class of thirty-five will begin the freshman courses in 
September. 


Distinguished faculty 


It takes years to build a distinguished faculty, and even 
with these years fortunate circumstances must attract and 
hold key people if a faculty is to be great. The faculty of the 
College of Business Administration at The University of 
Texas is achieving greatness, and the successful fruition of 
the present extensive recruiting program and the further 
development of our able staff should lead to one of the most 
distinguished business faculties in the nation. 
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A summary of the academic background of the perma- 
nent faculty, as shown in Table 1, reveals that a large pro- 
portion (42 out of 60) hold doctoral degrees. These profes- 
sors received their training from some 15 different uni- 
versities. Many have national and international reputations 
in their fields. 


Table 1 


DEGREES HELD BY PROFESSORS IN THE 
COLLEGE OF BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION 
THE UNIVERSITY OF TEXAS 





Rank 


Associate Assistant 








Terminal degree held Professor Professor Professor Total 
Doctor of Philosophy 18 16 8 42 
Doctor of Business 

Administration 1 2 3 
Doctor of Education 1 1 2 
Master in Business 

Administration, Certified 

Public Accountant 2 Z 4 
Master in Business 

Administration 1 3 4 
Master of Arts ] 1 
Bachelor of Laws 3 1 4 

24 20 16 60 





Degrees granted in business administration at 
The University of Texas 

The following chart reveals a steady growth in the num- 
ber of B.B.A. degrees granted from 1916 to the present. The 
total of these degrees is approximately 13,500. It will be 
noted from the chart that there is a marked and continuous 
upward trend in degrees, with the only substantial deviation 
in the trend line being the postwar years, 1947-1950, when 
the great numbers of GI’s returned to the classroom to 
complete interrupted college educations. 

Graduate degrees awarded from 1919 to the present 
total 1,136. Table 2 presents a summary of these graduate 
degrees. 

Table 2 
GRADUATE DEGREES IN BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION 
THE UNIVERSITY OF TEXAS 
1919-1961 Inclusive 


Doctor of Philosophy degrees oe 
Master in Business Administration degrees ................... 955 
Master of Public Accounting degrees : 55 

Total Ny CEN 1,136 


Business Administration Advisory Council 


It is important that a modern school of business ad- 
ministration keep in close contact with industry. As one of 
the means of doing this, the College has an Advisory 
Council consisting of leading businessmen from over the 
state and nation. The Council consists of fifteen members 
appointed for a term of three years with one-third of the 
number retiring each year, thus insuring continuity, but at 
the same time offering opportunities for faculty contact with 
a greater number of business leaders. The objectives of the 
Council are: 

(1) To consult with and advise the Dean of the College of 
Business Administration and the faculty on education- 
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industry activities such as alumni organizations, business 
conferences, adult training programs, collection of cases 
and other instructional materials, and business research. 
(2) To provide another avenue of direct liaison between 
the faculty and the business community to promote under- 
standing, cooperation, and mutual gain through such activ- 
ities as consulting engagements, faculty interest in practi- 
cal business problems, guest classroom lecturers from in- 
dustry, and direct contact with students on the part of 
business executives. 

(3) To provide a means of expression of the points of view 
of both the businessman and the academician as they relate 
to business education and business research. 

(4) To promote the objectives of the College of Business 
Foundation through fund raising activities and through 
advice relative to the utilization of such funds. 

At present the Chairman of the Council is Dr. W. H. 
Irons, president, Federal Reserve Bank of Dallas, and the 
Vice Chairman of the Council is Carl J. Thomsen, vice 
president, Texas Instruments, Inc., Dallas. 


The following list is the present membership of the 

Council: 

Fred Adams, board chairman, Adams Extract Company, 
Austin. 

Neill Boldrick, president, Acme Brick Company, Fort 
Worth. 

Jack V. Curlin, vice president, El] Paso National Bank, 
El Paso. 

H. H. Dewar, Dewar, Robertson and Pancost, San Antonio. 

S. Marcus Greer, board vice president, First City National 
Bank, Houston. 

State Senator Hubert R. Hudson, Brownsville attorney and 
businessman, Brownsville. 

Max Levine, president, Foley’s Department Store, Houston. 

Homer L. Luther, Houston certified public accountant, 
Houston. 

Bartlett Strayhorn, rancher and businessman, Rotan. 

Dr. Fladger F. Tannery, executive vice president, Frito 
Company, Dallas. 

O. P. Thomas, executive vice president, Sinclair Oil Com- 
pany, New York City. 

Don Wooten, president, H. O. Wooten Wholesale Grocer 
Company, Abilene. 

Gus S. Wortham, Board chairman, American General In- 
surance Company, Houston. 


Executive Development Program 


No group realizes more fully than does top mangement 
in industry that education must be a continuing process. 
The successful executive must be a student. As an aid to 
continuing education of the business executive this College, 
at the request of industrial leaders of the state, has an 
Executive Development Program, now having finished its 
seventh year. The program includes a five-week program 
for middle management and a series of one-week programs 
to serve small businessmen of the state. 

The faculty of the programs is drawn about equally from 
the College staff and from specialists from over the nation. 
An industry advisory group aids the director, Dr. W. H. 
Watson, and the college committee in formulating the pro- 
gram and in choosing the staff. One indication of its quality 
is the fact that it draws participants from all over the 
nation. 
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CONSTRUCTION IN TEXAS— 
A SIX-MONTH ROUNDUP 


By CHARLES O. BETTINGER, III 


Construction authorizations in the first six months of 
1961 totaled $683,699,000, less than 1% below the record 
set in 1959. The complexion of the 1961 construction was 
entirely different from the 1959 boom period in which 
home construction played such a prominent role. New resi- 
dential construction accounted for less than one-half of the 
total authorizations in 1961 as compared to a much greater 
portion in previous years. As compared to last year, total 
permits were up 6% from $643.381,000. 

The Texas picture is quite favorable when compared to 
the national figures. Nationally, total private construction 
put in place was at a level 3% below 1960 proportions in 
the first five months of this year. In Texas only two months, 
(February and April), in 1961 failed to reach the 1957-59 
average after seasonal adjustment. Many valuations pushed 
the index of total construction authorizations to a 1961 
high of 127.3% of the 1957-59 average. The June index 
stood at 106.7% in the final month of the six-month com- 
parison. The index of total construction in 1961 exempli- 
fied the increasing influence of varying nonresidential au- 
thorization. However, in the months of May and June, resi- 
dential authorizations made promising gains over last year 
and these gains may indicate the presence of the long- 
awaited recovery in the homebuilding industry. 


Residential construction 


After a rather disappointing first quarter in residential 
authorizations, this segment of the industry appears to be 
pulling itself up by the bootstraps and again assuming a 
significant role in the total construction outlook. The index 
of residential construction stood at 97.4% of the 1957-59 
average in June 1961, a gain from last June of 5% with- 
out regard to rather bad weather conditions which prob- 
ably held permit authorizations down substantially in that 
period. May permits also yielded an impressive gain over 
May 1960 after wet weather had also dampened the hopes 
of a building pickup in early 1961. For the cumulative 
period, January-June 1961, total residential authorizations 
still remained 4% below 1960 with a total valuation of 
$340,649,000. 

Complete differences existed within the residential clas- 
sification with reference to kind of building and the gains 
or losses from last year. Single-family homes were down 9% 
from last year in the semi-annual comparison while apart- 
ment permits almost doubled. In this same comparison, 
duplexes dropped 20%, while three- and four-family dwell- 
ings had an increase of 15%. This is somewhat of a parody 
on the demand-supply situation. In the South, a much 
higher vacancy rate exists in rental units than in one-family 
houses. Yet apartment builders have continued to build 
without much regard to the increasing vacancy rates which 
are approaching 10% in this area. Partial explanation of 
this is due to the fact that most new and modern apartments 
have relatively low vacancy rates while owners of older 
apartment buildings are constantly faced with loss of ten- 
ants to the newly built units. However, at the current rate 
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of construction, competition is stiffening and rates are drop- 
ping thereby cutting profits. This will eventually reduce 
future apartment construction. Vacancies in single-family 
homes on the other hand have ceased to go upward, indicat- 
ing a possibility that the backlog of houses constructed and 
under construction may have been cut by demand. 
Residential construction varied between localities as well 
as between kinds of structure. The leaders, Dallas and Hous- 
ton Metropolitan Areas, received the bulk of the apartment 
construction while the latter also recorded a 9% gain in 


ESTIMATED VALUE OF BUILDING AUTHORIZED 


Source: Bureau of Business Research in cooperation with the Bureau 
of the Census, U. S. Department of Commerce 








Percent change 











June Jan-June ———— ree 
1961 1961 June 1961 Jan-June 1961 
- —_——_— —— fro rom 
Classification (thousands of dollars) May 1961 Jan-June 1960 
ALL PERMITS 116,865 683,699 — 12 + 6 
New construction 99,629 605,662 — 18 + 65 
Residential (housekeeping) 56,758 340,649 — il — 4 
One-family dwellings 50,964 302,975 — 9 — 9 
Multiple-family dwellings 5,794 37,674 — 27 + 69 
Nonresidential buildings 42,871 265,013 — 25 + 19 
Nonhousekeeping buildings 
(residential) 8,873 10,528 +871 + 82 
Amusement buildings 586 5,130 — 58 — 9 
Churches 2,649 17,805 — 61 — 12 
Industrial buildings 3,192 14,989 + 29 + 
Garages (commercial 
and private) 411 3,505 — 61 + 1 
Service stations 1,473 5,811 + 45 — 8 
Hospitals and 
Institutions 4,226 30,661 + 38 + 25 
Office-bank buildings 4,338 45,146 — 17 +106 
Works and utilities 542 15,482 — 87 + 21 
Educational buildings 9,282 52,366 + 26 + 24 
Stores and 
mercantile buildings 10,609 52,267 + 9 — 7 
Other buildings 
and structures 1,690 11,828 — 28 a a 
Additions, alterations, 
and repairs 17,236 78,037 + 36 + 19 





one-family dwellings in the first six months of 1961 from 
1960. One recent estimate indicated that almost one-fourth 
of all of the apartment units in Houston had been built in 
the past five years. Apartment construction in the Dallas 
Metropolitan Area in the January-June period was $11,- 
867,000 and 2.401 units, leading the Houston Metropolitan 
Area by $250,000 and 335 units. In the one-family dwelling 
classification, the Dallas Area is leading considerably in 
1961 with $70,499,000 and 5,977 units followed by Houston 
with $54,949,000 and 3,600 units. Other metropolitan areas 
to show gains in one-family dwelling unit authorizations 
in the six-month comparison with last year were: El Paso 
(+1%), San Angelo (+28%), Texarkana (+5%), and 
Tyler (+1%). 


Nonresidential construction 


Building authorizations classified as nonresidential rock- 
eted upward to a new historical record in the first half of 
1961 showing a 19% increase over last year. Total nonresi- 
dential valuations in that six-month period amounted to 
$265,013.000, or more than $40,000,000 for the average 
1961 month. The index of nonresidential construction in 
1961 ranged from 99.9% of the 1957-59 average in April 
to 173.2% in May. 
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School construction assumed the role of leader in the 
nonresidential segment in 1961 with a total of $52,366,000, 
a gain of 24% from January-June 19060. Stores and mer- 
cantile permits, the leader in 1960, slipped into second 
place with a drop of 7% from the first six months of 1960. 
Office-bank building permits were double that of the first 
half of 1960 with a six-month total of $45,146,000, a gain 
of 106%. Other categories contributing to the overall in- 
crease from last year and to the record-breaking semi- 
annual period were: nonhousekeeping residential buildings 
such as hotels and tourist courts (+82% ), industrial build- 
ings (+2%), commercial garages (+39% ), hospitals and 
institutional buildings (+25%), and works and utility 
buildings (+219%). 

In specific areas of concentrated nonresidential construc- 
tion, the cities of Dallas and Houston have been the major 
centers of activity once more with a combined total of over 
$93 million, more than one-third of the total permits let 
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in this major classification. Dallas, however, has been the 
bellringer in this segment also with a rate gain from last 
year of 135%. Although Houston held top honors for total 
nonresidential dollar valuations,, last year’s tremendous 
surge of activity in this area took some of the sparkle out 
of this year’s figure. Three other cities that cannot be neg- 
lected in this year’s comparison with last year due to their 
outstanding gains were Austin, El Paso, and Fort Worth 
with increases of 69%, 335%, and 59%, respectively. 


Review and outlook 


Total construction in the first six months of 1961 bounced 
along at near-record levels with nonresidential authoriza- 
tions and addition and alteration permits holding up the 
sagging homebuilding industry in the January-April period. 
Beginning in May predictions of a second-half upturn in 
1961 by leading economists seem to be materializing with 
substantial increases in these two months from the identical 
1960 months. 

A short-run look into the future indicates that the home- 
building industry has consumed much of the backlog which 
plagued it over the past year. Some increase is indicated in 
homebuilding for the second half of 1961, but since the 
July-December period is not when the volume of authori- 
zations is let, the major emphasis on total residential ac- 
tivity will be felt in the months of July, August and early 
September. Residential authorizations are usually season- 
ally high in July with a gradual decrease in the following 
months until spring. 
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RETAIL TRADE RECOVERY 
SLOW BUT STEADY 


By IDA M. LAMBETH 


Texas retail sales for the first half of 1961 have shown 
a slow but steady increase, when adjusted for seasonal vari- 
ations, but still trail the first half of 1960 by 2%. In March, 
Texas, as well as the nation, experienced the best sales vol- 
ume since November 1960. Since that time, the recovery 
has been constant and in an ever widening range of retail 
merchandise lines. 

One reason for the slow recovery is the fact that many 
consumers are using current income to catch up on old debts 
before they make new purchases or contract new obliga- 
tions. This is particularly true of those now back at work 
after a period, of long or short duration, of unemployment. 

Some retailers feel that easier credit would stimulate 
sales. Delinquent accounts are still high, though not as high 


ESTIMATES OF TOTAL RETAIL SALES 














June Jan-June Percent-change 
1961 1961 June 1961 June 1961 Jan-June 1961 
a —_—_——_—_——— from from from 
Classification (millions of dollars) May 1961 June 1960 Jan-June 1960 
TOTAL $ 915.6 $ 5,317.8 — 4 — 2 — 2 
Durable goods* $25.2 1,768.0 + 1 — 8 — 7 
Nondurable goods 590.4 3,549.8 — 6 — 1 o¢ 





* Contains automotive stores, furniture stores, and lumber, building 
material, and hardware stores, 


as a few months ago, causing continued caution on the part 
of bankers, finance companies, and retail establishments 
that sell on credit. Collection efforts have been stepped up, 
and closer screening of new applications for credit has be- 
come a common practice. The ratio in June 1961 of collec- 
tions to accounts unpaid in fifty-four Texas department and 
apparel stores reporting credit information was 37.1%, 
down 0.7 point from last June. The ratio of collections to 
outstandings in nineteen Texas furniture and appliance 
stores reporting credit information was 12.6%, down 0.8 
point from June 1960. The ratio of credit sales to total net 
sales in fifty-four Texas department and apparel stores in 
June was 66.5%, down 1.1 points from last June. The ratio 
of credit sales to total net sales in nineteen Texas furniture 
and appliance stores was 85.9% in June, down 3.3 points 
from last June. 

Texas retail sales for June 1961 were estimated at $915.6 
million bringing the sales volume for the first half of 1961 
to an estimated $5,317.8 million. The sales for June 1961 
were 2% below May after adjustment for seasonal vari- 
ation. Nationally, sales were 1% above May with volume 
estimated at $18.3 billion, after seasonal adjustment. 

Durable goods, including automotive stores, furniture 
and household appliance stores, and lumber, building ma- 
terial, and hardware stores, furnished a good picture of 
recovery after experiencing the worst of the recession in 
retail trade. Many dealers had special sales promotions and 
cut prices on some items in order to entice the consumer 
back into their stores. Durable goods demonstrate par- 
ticularly well that it is a buyers’ market—the best in many 
years. Since January, durable goods have shown a constant 
rise, after adjustment for seasonal variation. The first half 
of 1961 was behind the like 1960 period by 7%, however, 

Automotive stores reported June their best month for 
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1961, with sales 3% above seasonal expectations. Sales con- 
tests among dealers was a “sale getter” for at least one line 
of cars. Sales for 1961 trailed the six-month 1960 period 
by 11%. Automotive sales are expected to be below sea- 
sonal expectations during July and August because of the 
earlier-than-usual shutdown of production of the current 
models. September, by the same token, should be better 
than seasonally expected due to the earlier-than-usual in- 
troduction of new models. 

Sales of furniture and household appliance stores are 
trailing 1960 in the six-month comparison by 10%. March 
and April were the best months for furniture and appliance 
sales in 1961. Appliance prices were more firm in these 


RETAIL SALES TRENDS BY KIND OF BUSINESS 


Source: Bureau of Business Research in cooperation with the Bureau 
of the Census, U. S. Department of Commerce 








Percent change 
Normal 
seasonal* Actual 
Number 
of 1961 1961 1961 





reporting June from from from 
establish- from May June Jan-June 
Kind of business ments May 1961 1960 1 
DURABLE GOODS 
Automotive stores} 319 7 6Uh}+}hUM3UC<C SC FC —- I 
Furniture and household 
appliance stores} .... 170 — 1 — 1 —12 —10 
Lumber, building material, 
and hardware stores 268 +2 —4 — 2 — 1 
NONDURABLE GOODS 
Apparel stores .... 246 —18 —16 — 1 — 8 
Drug stores 1468 —- 6 — 8 — 1 — 4 
Eating and drinking places 728 — 4 — 8 — 2 — 8 
Food stores _.......... . 878 — 2 —1 — 2 — 1 
Gasoline and service stations. 1384 + 2 oe +- 1, —1 
General merchandise stores} 146 —14 —18 — 2 — 4 
Other retail stores} ... . 237 —11 —10 +4 — 1 


Newspaper Advertising Linage 
Index . Adjusted for seasonal variation « 1947-1949-100 Zz 
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were 13% below May, or 1% better than seasonally ex- 
pected. 

The first half of 1961 showed sales of drug stores 4% 
below the first half of 1960. In June, sales were 8% below 
May, or 3% below seasonal expectations. Drug stores are 
still showing the effect of the competition of the “sundries” 
counter now found in most grocery stores. 

Eating and drinking places registered a 3% drop in 
sales during the six months of this year. June sales were 
3% below May, or 1% better than seasonally expected. 

Food stores experienced a 1% drop in sales volume in 
the six-month comparison. Grocery stores without fresh 
meats, however, recorded an 8% rise over the first half 
of 1960. June 196] sales of food stores were 1% below May, 
or 1% better than seasonally anticipated. 

Gasoline and service stations, besieged by compact cars 
with their smaller appetite for gasoline, recorded a 1% 
drop in sales during the first half of 1961. June 1961 sales 
were equal to May’s, while a rise of 2% had been seasonally 
expected. 


CREDIT RATIOS IN DEPARTMENT AND APPAREL STORES 








* Average seasonal change from preceding month to current month. 
** Change is less than one-half of one percent. 
¢ Includes kinds of business other than classification listed. 


months but now show signs of slipping again. June sales 
were down the seasonally expected 1% from May. 

Lumber, building material, and hardware stores were 
behind 1960 volume in the six-month comparison by only 
1%. Farm implement sales were 1% ahead of the first half 
of 1960. Homebuilding, on the national level, topped a year 
ago for the first time in May, and construction is expected 
to help support over-all activity the rest of the year. 

Nondurable goods, including apparel, food, drug, gen- 
eral merchandise, eating and drinking places, gasoline and 
service stations, and other retail stores, did not experience 
a recession to the degree that durable goods did. Sales vol- 
ume for the first half of 1961 was equal to the like 1960 
period. June 1961 showed most groups above seasonal 
expectations. 

Sales of apparel were 3% behind 1960 in the six-month 
comparison. June 1961 sales were 16% below May, or 2% 
better than was seasonally expected. Apparel sales are ex- 
pected to remain firm, as are most prices. A rise in shoe 
prices has been effected or announced by some firms and 
others are expected to keep pace. 

General merchandise sales, including country general 
stores, department stores, variety and dry goods stores, 
were 4% behind the first half of 1960. June 1961 sales 


AUGUST 1961 





Ratio of Ratio of 
credit sales collections to 
to net sales* outstandingst 
Number of 
reporting June June June June 
Classification stores 1961 1960 1961 1960 





ALL STORES 54 66.5 67.6 87.1 87.8 
BY CITY 
Austin 6 66.0 65.5 44.1 48.3 
Cleburne 3 36.1 40.2 41.7 42.9 
Dallas 3 70.9 70.8 47.6 46.1 
Fort Worth 3 62.2 67.7 $1.9 80.7 
Galveston 3 64.6 63.1 43.3 41.0 
Houston 4 74.8 76.4 40.0 42.2 
San Antonio 4 75.2 76.6 35.4 $7.1 
Waco 4 55.5 52.8 89.0 40.3 
BY TYPE OF STORE 
Department stores 
(over $1 million) 2 18 66.6 67.6 36.7 $7.0 
Department stores 
(under $1 million) .. = 15 47.7 48.7 87.9 86.8 
Dry goods and apparel 
stores : = 4 TT 71.6 55.1 54.0 
Women’s specialty shops _.. 10 70.9 73.0 34.8 39.7 
Men’s clothing stores _...... 7 67.9 67.8 41.5 39.3 
BY VOLUME OF NET SALES 
$1,500,000 and over ats 19 67.9 69.2 36.9 87.6 
$500,000 to $1,500,000 13 58.9 59.1 40.3 41.4 
$250,000 to $500,000 10 45.9 46.0 35.9 34.3 
Less than $250,000 12 50.2 50.6 39.6 86.7 





* Credit sales divided by net sales. 
+ Collections during the month as a percent of accounts unpaid on the 
first of the month. 
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Local Business Conditions 


As a reader’s guide to better utility of retail sales data, an average per cent change from the preceding month has been 
computed for each month of the year. This percent change is marked with a dagger (+) following that figure. The next 
percent change represents the actual change from the preceding month. A large variation in the normal seasonal from the 
actual figure represents an abnormal month. This third percent change is the percent change for the identical period in the 
preceding year showing the change between the two years. Postal receipt information which is marked by an asterisk (*) 
indicates cash receipts received during the four-week postal accounting period ending June 23, 1961, and the percent 
changes from the preceding period and the comparable period in the previous year. Annual postal data are for 13 four- 
week periods falling closest within 1959 and 1960 calendar years. Changes less than one-half of one percent are marked 
with a double asterisk (**). Houston and Waco retail sales information are reported in cooperation with the University of 
Houston Center for Research in Business and Economics and Baylor Bureau of Business Research, respectively. End-of- 
month deposits as reported represent money on deposit in individual demand deposit accounts on the last day of the 
month. All population figures are final 1960 census data. Figures under Texarkana with the following symbol (§) are for 
Texarkana, Texas, only. 












































Percent change Percent change 
June 1961 June 1961 Jan-June 1961 
June from from Jan-June Jan-June from 
City and item 1961 May 1961 June 1960 1961 1960 Jan-June 1960 
ABILENE (pop. 90,368) 

Retail sales — 65 — 1 + 8 ; , — 4 
Apparel stores — 18f — 25 — 7 _ 
Automotive stores oof + 25 + 23 —_ 
Drug stores — 65f — 26 — 6 — 
General merchandise stores — 14} — 13 sie, ct gue a 6 
Lumber, building material, 

and hardware stores + 2f — 30 — il eeeesses + 4 

Postal receipts* $ 104,242 + 4 + 6 $ 611,356 g 579,559 + 6& 

Building permits, less federal contracts $ 2,337,587 +119 + 2 $ 8,415,808 $ 10,541,519 — 20 

Bank debits (thousands) $ 102,033 + 1 + 4 $ 601,977 $ 582,385 + 3 

End-of-month deposits (thousands) t $ 70,132 + 2 + 14 $ 67,681 $ 61,704 + 10 

Annual rate of deposit turnover 17.6 — 2 — 7 18.1 18.8 — 4 

Employment (area) 35,450 ad + 11 35,367 $2,233 + 10 
Manufacturing employment (area) 3,880 + 65 + 24 3,697 3,182 + 16 

Percent unemployed (area) 6.9 + 13 + 17 6.4 5.9 + 8 

ALICE (pop. 20,861) 
Retail sales 
Lumber, building material, 
and hardware stores + 2 — 14 — 13 — 8 
Postal receipts* $ 16,002 + 5 se = 88,251 $ 90,467 — 2 
Building permits, less federal contracts $ 228,300 +1138 + 45 $ 814,947 $ 549,200 + 48 
ALPINE (pop. 4,740) 

Postal receipts* $ 4,889 + 10 — 5 £ 26,244 $ 25,554 + 8 

Building permits, less federal contracts $ 2,700 — 77 — 85 $ 58,510 $ 99,525 — Al 

Bank debits (thousands) $ 2,758 — 2 + 21 $ 16,370 $ 14,541 + 138 

End-of-month deposits (thousands) t $ 3,238 - 5 — 5 $ 3,525 $ 3,476 + 1 

Annual rate of deposit turnover 9.9 + 2 + 21 9.2 8.3 + 11 

AMARILLO (pop. 137,969) 

Retail sales 5t + 2 — 14 — 8 
Apparel stores 18+ — 4 — 27 —14 
Automotive stores sey 4 - 12 — 2 
Eating and drinking places 4+ + 9 — 8 10 
Furniture and household 

appliance stores - 1} ad — 28 — 12 

Postal receipts* $ 185,148 — 1 2 $ 1,100,859 $ 1,098,174 + 1 

Building permits, less federal contracts $ 3,236,211 + 15 + 7 $ 17,201,632 $ 18,404,919 — 7 

Bank debits (thousands) $ 224,010 — 1 oe $ 1,317,448 $ 1,808,558 + 1 

End-of-month deposits (thousands) t $ 122,019 + 8 + 9 $ 116,932 $ 118,212 + 8 

Annual rate of deposit turnover 22.9 — 65 — 65 22.5 22.0 — 2 

Employment (area) 52,200 + 1 — 2 51,683 52,533 — 2 
Manufacturing employment (area) 5,510 + 2 — 9 5,555 5,955 — 7 

Percent unemployed (area) 5.1 + 11 + 16 5.6 4.6 + 22 
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Percent change Percent change 











“June 1961 June 1961 “Jan-June 1961 
June from from Jan-June Jan-June from 
City and item 1961 May 1961 June 1960 1961 1960 Jan-June 1960 
ANDREWS (pop. 11 5135) 
Postal receipts* $ 7,898 + 17 — 56 $ 44,929 $ 42,915 + 5 
Building permits, less federal contracts $ 5,000 — 98 —100 $ 2,032,805 $ 3,991,265 — 49 
Bank debits (thousands) $ 5,493 — 11 $ 35,749 
End-of-month deposits (thousands) t $ 7,392 — 16 $ 8,329 


Annual rate of deposit turnover 8.1 — 9 a 8.4 


ARANSAS PASS (pop. 6,956) 




















Postal receipts* $ 4,823 + 28 os $ 26,254 $ 25,656 2 

Building permits, io federal contracts $ 14,375 — 58 — 85 $ 466,785 $ 246,775 + 89 

Bank debits (thousands) $ 4,168 — 10 — 9 $ 23,981 $ 23,583 + 2 

End-of-month deposits (thousands) t¢ $ 4,678 + 2 + 12 $ 4,384 $ 3,977 + 1 

Annual rate of deposit turnover 10.8 — 16 — 21 11.0 11.7 — 6 

ANTHONY (pop. 1,082) 

Building permits, less federal contracts $ 400 ‘ $ 66,550 $ 8,150 + 89 

Bank debits (thousands) $ 1,641 — 1 + 28 $ 11,259 & 8,341 + 85 

End-of-month deposits (thousands) t $ 1,336 — — 25 $ 1,901 $ 1,970 — 4 

Annual rate of deposit turnover 14.4 + 24 11.5 

ARLINGTON (pop. 44,775) 

Retail sales 
Apparel stores ... — 18} — 8 — 8 cmraseetes sas — 8 
Lumber, building material, 

and hardware stores + 2t — 15 + 18 dees ss + 26 

Postal receipts* $ 88,771 — 8 + 10 $ 288,455 $ 215,844 + 10 

Building permits, less federal contracts $ 2,521,686 + 59 +166 $ 7,804,468 $ 4,844,884 + 61 

Bank debits (thousands) $ 80,976 + 4 £ S| hs 

End-of-month deposits (thousands) t $ 20,244 — 2 tra $ 20,752 PBI e eee ie 

Annual rate of deposit turnover ..... 18.2 ewe tna ee ae 5 eens 

Employment (area) ......... 214,200 + 1 + 2 211,367 208,288 + 1 
Manufacturing employment (area) 53,550 se oe 53,508 58,704 se 

Percent unemployed (area) 6.2 + 24 + 27 5.8 4.9 + 18 

AUSTIN (pop. 186,545) 

Retail sales ...... — 65t — 6 — il rela thes We — 6 
Apparel stores ............... — 18t — 24 — ill siete Srna — 8 
Automotive stores -. : set — il arenes (es decaminae sees — 8 
Food stores .......... — 2 — 9 — 14 dieaiiaaga , a — 6 
Furniture and household 

appliance stores — if — 4 mer i eee — 18 
Lumber, building material, 
and hardware stores .... + 2t + 80 — 6 Rl a ae ae — 8 

Postal receipts* $ 872,912 + 1 + 21 $ 2,297,358 $ 2,110,613 + 9 

Building permits, less Saderal contracts $ 4,422,942 — 17 + 25 $ 29,392,924 $ 24,094,457 + 22 

Bank debits (thousands) $ 226,187 — 12 + 11 $ 1,357,575 $ 1,819,846 + 8 

End-of-month deposits (thousands) t $ 155,262 + $8 + 12 $ 153,623 z 140,875 + 9 

Annual rate of deposit turnover 17.8 — 10 se 17.7 18.4 — 4 

Employment (area) ....... 77,400 — 1 + 4 78,083 74,317 + 56 
Manufacturing employment (area) 5,820 se — 65 5,797 6,087 — 65 

Percent unemployed (area) 5.4 + 85 + 26 4.6 4.0 + 15 

BAY CITY (pop. 11,656) 

Retail sales 
Automotive stores _.. as t+ — 12 eee OP a S| nee oe Tl | al te ee — 8 
Drug stores ............ — bf — 8 fe a ee ee — 8 
Lumber, building material, 

and hardware stores + 2 + 16 + 12 a : nea + 4 

Postal receipts* _....... $ 12,418 + 19 — 8 $ 66,179 £ 68,897 — A 

Bank debits (thousands) 3 $ 12,998 — 3 + 16 $ 81,362 $ 73,365 + ll 

End-of-month deposits (thousands) t $ 19,366 + 4 + 8 $ 19,830 $ 19,740 oe 

Annual rate of deposit turnover 8.2 — 4 + 17 8.2 7.3 + 12 

BAYTOWN (pop. 28,159) 

Postal receipts* $ 25,219 + 8 + 65 = 144,707 $ 186,480 + 6 

Building permits, less federal contracts $ 351,847 — 85 + 76 $ 2,891,602 $ 2,159,694 + 34 

Bank debits (thousands) $ 20,817 — 12 + 8 $ 131,318 £ 128,729 + 2 

End-of-month deposits (thousands) t $ 21,419 — 4 — 14 $ 23,580 $ 23,318 + 1 

Annual rate of deposit turnover 11.4 — 8 + 10 412 11.1 o* 

Employment (area) 512,400 es + 2 511,317 495,483 + 8 
Manufacturing employment (area) 94,250 aie — il 93,533 95,158 — 2 

Percent unemployed (area) 5.0 + 11 + 14 5.1 4.5 + 13 
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June 1961 
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“Jan-June 1961 


























June from from Jan-June Jan-June from 
City and item 1961 May 1961 June 1960 1961 1960 Jan-June 1960 
BEAUMONT (pop. 119,175) 

Retail sales - 5T - 2 +e — 9 
Apparel stores 187 — 19 — 6 — 7 
Automotive stores 
Furniture and household slash | + 8 — 2 — 18 

appliance stores 
Lumber, building material, — if — 26 + 2 + 8 
and hardware stores + 2t 8 + 14 : + $8 

Postal receipts* $ 112,545 + + 1 $ 684,510 $ 663,983 + 8 

Building permits, less federal contracts $ 1,360,185 + 28 — 15 $ 6,877,738 $ 6,764,425 + 2 

Bank debits (thousands) $ 158,215 6 — 8 $ 971,535 $ $73,896 ss 

End-of-month deposits (thousands) t $ 100,269 + 8 + 5 $ 100,600 $ 97,608 + 8 

Annual rate of deposit turnover 19.3 - 6 — 6 19.2 19.7 -_— § 

Employment (area) 107,200 ++ + 2 106,600 104,283 + 2 
Manufacturing employment (area) 34,370 ied + 1 82,865 33,243 + 2 

Percent unemployed (area) 8.9 + 11 + 27 8.4 8.2 + 2 

BEEVILLE (pop. 13,811) 

Retail sales 

Lumber, building material, 
and hardware stores + 2t — 17 — 19 . iapeekos + 4 

Postal receipts* $ 11,607 + 19 + I $ 65,078 & 64,341 + 1 

Building permits, less federal contracts $ 44,850 — 87 — 7 $ 814,816 $ 1,149,226 — 29 

Bank debits (thousands) $ 9,358 — 38 — 1 $ 56,530 $ 56,875 — il 

End-of-month deposits (thousands) t z 11,952 — 4 — 6 $ 12,827 $ 18,281 — 8 

Annual rate of deposit turnover 9.2 — 1 + 5 8.8 8.5 + ¢ 

BELLAIRE (pop. 19,872) 

Postal receipts* ¢ 33,410 + : s 188,020 ‘ 2 

Building permits, less federal contracts s 198,193 +1448 57 $ 385,002 $ 1,509,188 — 74 

Bank debits (thousands) = 12,687 — 8 $ 75,718 

End-of-month deposits (thousands) t $ 8,228 — 1 $ Reet eee es 

Annual] rate of deposit turnover 18.4 — 7 fee te ee 

Employment (area) 512,400 +s + 32 511,317 495,483 + 8 
Manufacturing employment (area) 94,250 * — 1 93,5383 95,158 — 2 

Percent unemployed (area) 5.0 + 11 + 14 5.1 4.5 + 13 

BIG SPRING (pop. 31,230) 

Retail sales 

Lumber, building material, 
and hardware stores + 2+ — 13 — 26 , sl — 15 

Postal receipts* $ 23,296 — 28 — 28 $ 162,334 $ 166,998 — 8 

Building permits, less federal contracts $ 392,425 — 30 + 62 $ 2,842,870 $ 1,634,786 + 74 

Bank debits (thousands) $ 38,744 — 6 + 1 $ 238,430 $ 229,296 + 2 

End-of-month deposits (thousands) t $ 26,662 + 1 + 1 $ 28,035 £ 27,852 + 2 

Annual rate of deposit turnover 17.5 — 8 +? 16.6 16.7 — 1 

BISHOP (pop. 3,722 

Postal receipts* z 2,443 — 4 — 12 $ 15,973 $ 16,048 bad 

Building permits, less federal contracts —100 100 $ 107,000 £ 22,000 +386 

Bank debits (thousands) $ 2,243 — 2 + 10 $ 13,176 $ 13,293 — 1 

End-of-month deposits (thousands) t $ 2,497 + 15 + 7 $ 2,405 $ 2,326 + 8 

Annual rate of deposit turnover 11.5 — 7 + 8 11.0 11.8 — $ 

BRADY (pop. 5,338) 

Postal receipts* $ 4,524 + 2 - 8 $ 26,764 $ 26,476 + 1 

Building permits, less federal contracts $ 43,700 7 16 £ 185,850 $ 182,055 + 2 

Bank debits (thousands) $ 5,377 - 2 + 18 $ 28,641 $ 27,755 + 38 

End-of-month deposits (thousands) t $ 7,215 + 4 + §& $ 6,827 $ 6,700 T 2 

Annual rate of deposit turnover 9.1 5 + 12 8.4 8.3 + 1 

BROWNSVILLE (pop. 48,040) 

Retail sales 5F id + 12 + 2 
Automotive stores eet + 4 + 8 + 1 
Lumber, building material, 

and hardware stores + 2t — 65 + 9 ‘ oe 

Postal receipts* $ 29,997 + 6 + 2 $ 181,079 $ 169,712 + 7 

Building permits, less federal contracts $ 118,717 — 32 — 57 $ 2,546,654 $ 1,566,181 + 68 

Bank debits (thousands) $ 27,765 — 1 + 7 $ 171,927 $ 154,657 + 11 

End-of-month deposits (thousands) t $ 19,118 + 6 + 14 & 19,748 $ 17,640 + 12 

Annual rate of deposit turnover 17.9 — 56 — 8 17.8 17.8 ee 
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June 1961 June 1961 Jan- —— 1961 
June from from Jan-June Jan-June ‘om 
City and item 1961 May 1961 June 1960 1961 1960 Sunidene 1960 
BRENHAM (pop. 7,740) 

Postal receipts* _. $ 8,843 — 1 + 7 $ 47,773 $ 43,163 + 11 

Building permits, less federal contracts $ 66,625 — 30 + 25 $ 416,419 $ 359,340 + 16 

Bank debits (thousands) $ 8,422 — 1 + 1 $ 51,325 $ 49,205 + 4 

End-of-month deposits (thousands) t $ 11,794 — 1 — 2 $ 12,128 $ 12,421 — 2 

Annual rate of deposit turnover 8.5 — 1 + 4 8.4 7.9 + 6 

BROWNWOOD (pop. 16,974) 

Retail sales 
Apparel stores : — 18+ — 3 + 15 ‘ : . — 2 
Furniture and household 

appliance stores — if — 8 — 12 —1 

Postal receipts* $ 25,476 + 1 + 8 $ 145,125 $ 130,727 + il 

Building permits, less federal contracts $ 41,012 — 10 + 83 $ 499,078 

Bank debits (thousands) $ 15,380 — 6 — 13 $ 91,240 $ 86,514 + 5 

End-of-month deposits (thousands) t a 13,229 + 4 + 4 $ 13,026 $ 12,658 + 8 

Annual rate of deposit turnover 14.2 — 7 — 16 14.0 13.7 + 3 

BRYAN (pop. 27,542) 

Retail stores 3 — 65t + 1 a eR oo — 6 
Apparel stores — 18t — 20 — 4 + 4 
Automotive stores oe+ + 16 — 6 — 12 
Food stores — 2+ + 6 — 12 — 4 
Lumber, building material, 

and hardware stores + 2¢ — 10 — 3 : — 12 

Postal receipts* $ 23,558 + 1 + 18 $ 135,792 $ 125,429 + 8 

Building permits, less federal contracts $ 188,550 + 94 — 29 $ 2,068,704 $ 1,126,489 + 83 

Bank debits (thousands) $ 24,744 + 8 $ 184,119 

End-of-month deposits (thousands) t $ 16,679 — 8 ence $ 16,196 

Annual rate of deposit turnover : 17.5 + 5 Bes 16.6 

CALDWELL (pop. 2,204) 

Postal receipts* ....................... $ 2,741 + 34 + 9 $ 13,316 $ 12,483 + 7 

Bank debits (thousands) $ 2,114 +s + 2 $ 12,330 $ 12,529 — 2 

End-of-month deposits (thousands) t $ 8,725 — 2 — 8 $ 8,869 $ 3,782 + 2 

Annual rate of deposit turnover 6.7 + 2 + 2 6.3 5 — 3 

CAMERON (pop. 5,640) 

Postal receipts* - $ 7,187 — 1 + 81 $s $8,827 $ 35,364 + 8 

Building permits, lens federal contracts $ 18,636 +248 oe $ 54,786 $ 86,525 — 37 

Bank debits (thousands) $ 4,037 + 4 — 5 $ 24,384 $ 25,742 — 65 

End-of-month deposits (thousands) tf $ 4,774 + 6& + 10 $ 4,742 $ 4,284 + il 

Annual rate of deposit turnover 10.4 id — 18 10.8 11.9 _ 

CARROLLTON (pop. 4,242) 

Building permits, less federal contracts $ 814,300 +297 +1585 $ 1,828,216 . 

Bank debits (thousands) $ 8,898 — 8 + 14 $ 22,143 $ 20,061 + 10 

End-of-month deposits (thousands) f $ 2,559 — 3 + 19 $ 2,464 $ 2,207 + 12 

Annual rate of deposit turnover 18.0 — 7 — 4 18.0 18.0 e¢ 

CHILDRESS (pop. 6,399) 

Postal receipts* $ 5,165 + 4 — 4 $ 28,054 $ 80,322 — 8 

Building permits, less federal contracts $ 18,700 — 8 — 74 $ 167,990 $ 824,600 — 48 

Bank debits (thousands) $ 6,057 OPO, Ba i, ee eS) eee Fr Ne ae ed oe! PO 

End-of-month deposits (thousands) tf $ 6,270 + 2 

Annual rate of deposit turnover Be. Mas Te ere PS, ab, Oe) eer 6 Ca gree oe 

CISCO (pop. 4,499) 

Postal receipts* $ 4,715 + 87 + 4 $ 25,354 $ 25,622 — 1 

Bank debits (thousands) $ 3,127 — 2 + 8 $ 18,830 $ 19,078 — 1 

End-of-month deposits (thousands) t 2 8,731 + 1 — 4 $ 3,837 $ 3,991 — 4 

Annual rate of deposit turnover 10.1 — 2 + 7 9.8 9.6 + 2 

CLEBURNE (pop. 15,381) 

Retail sales 
Apparel stores _..... — 18+ — 27 = ae. — 9 

Postal receipts* $ 15,007 oe + 15 $ 82,857 $ 75,424 + 10 

Building permits, less federal contracts z 70,225 — 16 — 12 $ 497,297 $ 748,814 — 84 

Bank debits (thousands) $ 10,468 — 1 $ 61,808 

End-of-month deposits (thousands) t $ 11,554 — 1 + 11 $ 11,776 $ 10,344 + 14 

Annual rate of deposit turnover 10.8 — 1 10.5 

Employment (area) : 445,800 ee + 2 441,183 433,267 + 2 
Manufacturing employment (area) 98,400 + 1 + 6 96,379 93,635 + 8 

Percent unemployed (area) ... 5.5 + 22 + 22 5.4 4.0 + 85 
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June from from Jan-June Jan-June rom 
City and item 1961 May 1961 June 1960 1961 1960 Jan-June 1960 
CLUTE CITY (pop. 4,501) 

Postal receipts* $ 2,046 — 18 8 $ 12,780 $ 10,724 + 19 

Building permits, less federal contracts $ 34,892 + 4 + 40 $ 231,851 

Bank debits (thousands) $ 1,458 - 2 + 1 $ 8,901 s 7,761 + 15 

End-of-month deposits (thousands) t¢ $ 1,210 — 4 + 4 $ 1,255 $ 1,166 + 8 

Annual rate of deposit turnover 14.2 oe — 56 14.1 13.4 + = 

COLLEGE STATION (pop. 11,396) 

Postal receipts* $ 18,361 + 4 + 14 $ 109,448 $ 102,366 + 7 

Building permits, less federal contracts $ 78,995 — 55 — 55 $ 525,177 $ 352,932 + 49 

Bank debits (thousands) x 3,538 + 1 + 1 $ 20,582 BS 20,250 + §% 

End-of-month deposits (thousands) ¢ $ 2,505 — 6 + 10 $ 7,624 $ 2,495 + 6 

Annual rate of deposit turnover 16.5 + 7 — 7 15.7 

COLORADO CITY (pop. 6,457) 

Retail sales 

Lumber, building material, 
and hardware stores + 2t + 23 — 4 ‘ — 4 

Postal receipts* g 4,872 + 6 — 12 $ 29,477 $ 29,242 + 1 

Bank debits (thousands) $ 5,045 + 18 + § $ 29,54 $ 28,100 ++ § 

End-of-month deposits (thousands) t $ 5,640 — 8 — 15 $ 6,713 $ 6,821 — 2 

Annual rate of deposit turnover 10.6 + 25 + 23 8.7 8.1 + 7 

COPPERAS COVE (pop. 4,567) 

Postal receipts* $ 2,201 + 10 + 18 $ 12,475 

Building permits, less federal contracts $ 93,500 — 10 $ 913,260 A 

Bank debits (thousands) x 1,015 — 13 + 62 $ 5,541 $ 3,431 + 61 

End-of-month deposits (thousands) ¢ z 704 — 9 + 10 $ 759 $ 556 + 37 

Annual rate of deposit turnover 16.5 — 12 + 26 14.6 12.9 + 13 

CORPUS CHRISTI (pop. 167,690) 

Retail sales : : : — 65t — 8 — 9 — 8 
Apparel stores — 18+ + 2 2 — 6 
Department and apparel stores ee+ — 4 — 10 pacers 3 — 11 

Postal receipts* $ 167,106 + 3 + 1 $ 975,942 $ 962,159 + 1 

Building permits, less federal contracts $ 1,786,076 + 69 + 33 $ 9,714,406 $ 8,067,672 + 20 

Bank debits (thousands) $ 190,806 — il + 1 $ 1,144,316 $ 1,182,229 + 1 

End-of month deposits (thousands) t $ 104,854 — 1 + 8 £ 106,281 $ 107,205 — 1 

Annual rate of deposit turnover 21.7 ad — 9 21.5 20.9 + 8 

Employment (area) 64,100 — 2 — 1 63,067 64,717 — 8 
Manufacturing employment (area) 8,690 + 1 o 8,572 8,500 + 1 

Percent unemployed (area) 8.0 + 16 + 21 8.0 fe + 13 

CORSICANA (pop. 20,344) 

Postal receipts* SS 27,304 + 39 + 58 $ 135,898 $ 132,264 + 8 

Building permits, less federal contracts $ 144,345 +235 — 22 $ 370,790 $ 1,181,042 — 69 

Bank debits (thousands) $ 16,314 + 8 + 2 $ 95,474 $ 97,881 — 2 

End-of-month deposits (thousands) t $ 19,461 + 2 + $ $ 19,419 $ 19,363 +s 

Annual rate of deposit turnover 10.2 + 6 + 1 9.8 10.1 — 8 

DALLAS (pop. 679,684) 

Retail sales — 6+ — 8 — 8 — 7 
Apparel stores — 20+ — 17 + 1 — 2 
Automotive stores — st + 4 + 4 — 9 
Eating and drinking places eet — 1 Sere ee OS ee — 2 
Food stores + 22f — 7 — 15 — 8 
Furniture and household 

appliance stores + 107 + 20 — 12 — 17 
General merchandise stores — 12+ — 6 — 20 — 6 
Jewelry stores — 28 — 11 7 
Lumber, building material, 

and hardware stores + If — 8 BD Pa ers OP > ered 2° FS eae se 
Office, store, and 

school supply dealers — 10+ oe + 9 — 2 

Postal receipts* $ 2,178,090 — 6 + § $ 13,501,699 $ 12,734,408 + 6 

Building permits, less federal contracts $ 11,846,711 — 41 + 24 $100,590,237 $ 64,638,612 + 56 

Bank debits (thousands) $ 3,204,855 es + 12 $ 18,510,917 $ 17,251,000 + 12 

End-of-month deposits (thousands) t $ 1,213,427 + 4 + 6 $ 1,174,559 $ 1,120,302 + 5 

Annual rate of deposit turnover $2.4 + 1 + 6 31.3 30.6 + 2 

Employment (area) 445,800 +s + 2 441,183 433,267 + 2 
Manufacturing employment (area) 98,400 + 1 + 6 96,379 93,635 + §$ 

Percent unemployed (area) 5.5 + 22 + 22 5.4 4.0 + 35 
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June 1961 Jan-June 1961 
June from from Jan-June Jan-June from 
City and item 1961 May 1961 June 1960 1961 1960 Jan-June 1960 
CRYSTAL CITY (pop. 9,101) 

Postal receipts* a 3,482 + 38 + 1 $ 18,898 $ 19,526 — 3 

Building permits, less federal contracts $ 17,250 — 43 +114 $ 245,245 $ 249,165 — § 

Bank debits (thousands) $ 2,366 — 21 + 19 $ 15,023 $ 14,974 iad 

End-of-month deposits (thousands) t $ 2,465 + 2 — $8 $ 2,503 $ 2,594 — 4 

Annual rate of deposit turnover 11.6 — 18 + 25 12.0 11.5 + 4 

DEER PARK (pop. 4,865) 

Postal receipts* $ 4,659 — 6 + 4 $ 27,616 $ 27,109 + 3 

Building permits, less federal contracts $ 132,013 + 39 + 58 $ 682,479 $ 473,690 + 44 

Bank debits (thousands) $ 2,824 — 11 — 9 $ 20,290 $ 18,873 + & 

End-of-month deposits (thousands) t $ 1,684 — 18 — § $ 1,885 $ 1,786 + 65 

Annual rate of deposit turnover 18.1 — 8 — 23 20.9 21.1 — 1 

Employment (area) : 512,400 ee + 2 511,317 495,488 + 8 
Manufacturing employment (area) 94,250 oe — 1 93,533 95,158 — 2 

Percent unemployed (area) 5.0 + 11 + 14 5.1 4.5 + 13 

DEL RIO (pop. 18,612) 

Retail sales nae Siac — 65+ + 4 — 8 — 8 
Automotive stores #ey+ + 4 — 2 — 6 
Lumber, building material, 

and hardware stores + Bt + 32 5 sae — 12 

Postal receipts* $ 11,684 — 2 — 14 $ 69,558 $ 73,352 — 5 

Building permits, less federal contracts $ 49,151 + 14 — 78 £ 551,694 : : ‘ 

Bank debits (thousands) $ 9,442 — 10 + 4 $ 56,816 $ 58,523 -_— § 

End-of-month deposits (thousands) t $ 12,960 oe + 9 $ 12,587 $ 12,075 + 4 

Annual rate of deposit turnover 8.8 — 12 — 4 9.1 9.6 — 5 





DENISON (pop. 22,748) 














Retail sales ............. — 5 — 3 — 6 ae | 
Apparel stores ............ : — 18f — 2 —17 + 1 
Automotive stores oe ; e+ — 4 — 8 — 20 
Drug stores —............. — 5 — 6 + 12 es 

Postal receipts* $ 21,687 + 20 + 8 $ 114,082 $ 115,462 — 1 

Building permits, less federal contracts $ 848,405 + 70 +268 $ 1,253,691 $ 1,279,365 — 2 

Bank debits (thousands) $ 17,514 oe + 8 $ 104,515 $ 104,237 se 

End-of-month deposits (thousands) ft $ 16,771 + 4 + 18 $ 15,190 $ 14,295 + 6 

Annual rate of deposit turnover 12.8 — 6 — 12 14.0 14.5 — 8 

DENTON (pop. 26,844) 

Retail sales 
Apparel stores — 18+ — 21 — 6 issue ‘a : — 8 
Drug stores ... : — O5f — 9 — 7 , ‘ — 10 

Postal receipts* .... $ 30,209 — 1 — 10 : 177,980 $ 177,536 ded 

Building permits, less federal contracts $ 421,275 + 84 + 54 $ 3,459,965 

Bank debits (thousands) $ 19,444 + 1 $ 112,425 

End-of-month deposits (thousands) t $ 19,566 + 4 $ 19,073 

Annual rate of deposit turnover 12.2 ee = 11.8 

DONNA (pop. 7,522) 

Postal receipts* ... ie aneatine 3,694 + 21 + 28 2 20,778 ; : 

Building permits, less federal contracts $ 31,500 — 95 — 70 $ 802,860 $ 228,175 +252 

Bank debits (thousands) $ 2,889 — 7 + 6 $ 17,548 $ 17,011 + 8 

End-of-month deposits (thousands) t $ 3,466 + 37 + 42 $ 2,682 $ 2,650 + 1 

Annual rate of deposit turnover 11.5 — 20 — 9 13.5 12.7 + 6 

EDINBURG (pop. 18,706) 

Postal receipts* ; $ 18,075 + 22 + 21 $ 64,694 $ 60,923 + 6 

Building permits, less federal contracts $ 125,735 — 79 — 55 $ 1,128,828 $ 1,479,243 — 24 

Bank debits (thousands) $ 13,950 — 12 — 2 $ 85,546 $ 82,784 + 3 

End-of-month deposits (thousands) ¢t $ 8,806 + 1 $ 53,938 

Annual rate of deposit turnover 19.1 — 6 : 19.2 

EDNA (pop. 5,038) 

Retail sales 
Apparel stores — 187 — 13 — 2 jen 

Postal receipts* $ 4,895 + 35 — 8 $ 27,943 $ 28,600 — 2 

Building permits, less federal contracts $ 19,936 — 57 + 27 $ 250,039 $ 97,450 +157 

Bank debits (thousands) $ 8,489 — 4 — 10 $ 22,363 $ 27,247 — 18 

End-of-month deposits (thousands) t $ 5,657 ss + 2 $ 5,779 $ 6,138 — 6 

Annual rate of deposit turnover 1A — 4 — 11 ye 8.7 — ill 
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City and item 1961 May 1961 June 1960 1961 1960 Jan-June 1960 
ELECTRA (pop. 4,759) 

Postal receipts* g 4,012 + 17 $s $ 23,067 $ 22,955 +e 

Bank debits (thousands) $ 3,596 + 37 — 19 z 17,346 $ 19,265 — 10 

End-of-month deposits (thousands) t¢ t 3,892 + 48 — 19 : 2,927 $ 3,254 — 10 

Annual rate of deposit turnover 13.3 + 6 — 2 12.1 12.6 = 

EL PASO (pop. 276,687) 

Retail sales — 65f — 9 — 56 = ¥ 
General merchandise stores — 14t — 6 — 8 — §8 
Lumber, building material, 

and hardware stores + 2f — 6 — 3 : a 

Postal receipts* g 265,780 — 6 + 1 $ 1,647,647 $ 1,601,329 + 3 

Building permits, less federal contracts $ 5,127,289 —17 + 28 $ 37,378,238 $ 23,414,080 + 60 

Bank debits (thousands) $ 345,246 + 1 + 4 $ 2,041,838 $ 2,066,312 — 1 

End-of-month deposits (thousands) t $ 164,921 — 4 + 5 $ 177,459 $ 166,876 + 6 

Annual rate of deposit turnover 24.7 + 6 se 23.0 24.6 — 7 

Employment (area) 91,200 se + 1 90,817 90,167 eo?" 
Manufacturing employment (area) 13,860 + 1 — 3 13,697 14,153 — 8 

Percent unemployed (area) 5.5 + 10 — 7 5.8 5.6 + 4 

ENNIS (pop. 9,347) 

Building permits, less federal contracts 65,500 — 45 — 3 $ 837,015 $ 395,641 +112 

Bank debits (thousands) g 6,370 — 1 + 6 $ 87,619 $ 35,189 + 7 

End-of-month deposits (thousands) t $ 7,154 2 — 6 $ 7,135 x 7,203 — 1 

Annual rate of deposit turnover 10.6 — 4 + 7 10.5 9.8 + 7 

FORT WORTH (pop. 356,268) 

Retail sales ; — 9 — 4 — 2 4 
Apparel stores — 197 — 2 + 1 -— 9 
Automotive stores — Aft + & — 1 — 14 
Drug stores — 4f — 4 — 11 aie 
Eating and drinking places est ss ER Re | ee ee ae ee ~—~ 
Food stores — $f — 8 — 12 + 1 
Furniture and household 

appliance stores — 8 + 65 — 21 =n $9 
Gasoline and service stations eet — 8 — 9 tie 
General merchandise stores — 25f — 10 + 9 + 
Lumber, building material, 

and hardware stores — 8t 11 — 6 ae 
Liquor stores — 1 — 1 cL ae f = 8 

Postal receipts* $ 716,366 + 1 + 2 $ 4,308,913 $ 4,130,625 + 4 

Building permits, less federal contracts $ 5,841,962 —- 22 + 55 $ 31,420,039 $ 26,527,065 + 18 

Bank debits (thousands) $ 828,804 + 4 es $ 4,689,584 $ 4,678,985 + 

End-of-month deposits (thousands) t Ba 385,151 + 2 + 7 $ 874,218 $ 861,397 + 4 

Annual rate of deposit turnover 26.2 + 2 — 6 24.9 25.8 — 8 

Employment (area) 214,200 + 1 7, 2 211,367 208,283 + 1 
Manufacturing employment (area) 53,550 oe oe 53,508 53,704 ** 

Percent unemployed (area) 6.2 + 24 + 27 5.8 4.9 + 18 

FREDERICKSBURG (pop. 4,629) 

Retail sales — 5+ — 1 — 8 + 6 
Food stores — 2t os oe : + 2 

Postal receipts* g 5,876 + 19 + 27 $ 30,586 $ 27,297 + 12 

Building permits, less federal contracts $ 46,290 — 56 — 73 $ 404,970 $ 469,780 — 14 

Bank debits (thousands) g 7,339 — 10 + 21 $ 89,574 $ 37,004 + 7 

End-of-month deposits (thousands) ¢ $ 7,931 2 + 1 z 7,699 g 8,101 — 6 

Annual rate of deposit turnover 11.2 — 10 + 20 10.3 9.3 + 11 

GAINESVILLE (pop. 13,083) 

Retail sales — 18+ — 15 _ ce cae + 1 

Postal receipts* s 13,161 + 15 - 11 £ 73,948 $ 81,040 — 9 

Building permits, less federal contracts $ 56,600 — 46 $ 449,933 

GALENA PARK (pop. 10,852) 

Postal receipts* g 5,666 + 21 + 37 $ 31,609 $ 27,240 + 16 

Building permits, less federal contracts $ 22,500 +166 + 58 $ 176,610 x 280,245 — 37 

Employment (area) : 512,400 oe + 2 511,317 495,483 + 8 
Manufacturing employment (area) 94,250 oe — 1 93,533 95,158 — 2 

Percent unemployed (area) 5.0 + 11 + 14 5.1 4.5 + 18 

GARLAND (pop. 38,501) 

Postal receipts* x 29,041 — 4 + 16 $ 179,855 $ 156,084 + 15 

Building permits, less federal contracts £ 715,290 — 48 — 54 $ 6,688,138 $ 9,118,836 — 27 

Employment (area) 445,800 se + @ 441,183 433,267 + 2 
Manufacturing employment (area) 98,400 + 1 + 6 96,379 93,635 + 8 

Percent unemployed (area) 5.5 + 22 + 22 5.4 4.0 + 85 
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June 1961 Jan-June 1961 
June from from Jan-June Jan-June rom 
City and item 1961 May 1961 June 1960 1961 1960 Jan-June 1960 
GALVESTON (pop. 67,175) 

Retail sales . : — 6f — 65 — 1 * 
Apparel stores — 18f — 19 — 6 — 6 
Automotive stores eet + 7 ++ ii + 18 
Food stores — 2t — 1 + 2 + 1 
Furniture and household 

appliance stores — lt — 26 hk Noi — 8 
Lumber, building material, 
and hardware stores + 2t — 12 — 18 = + 6 

Postal receipts* $ 80,796 + $8 + 1 $ 504,752 & 498,946 + 1 

Building permits, less federal contracts $ 808,220 + 85 + 9 $ 4,418,206 $ 3,874,300 + 14 

Bank debits (thousands) $ 90,007 oe + 8 $ 538,586 $ 539,653 +e 

End-of-month deposits (thousands) f $ 64,650 + 5 + 4 $ 62,795 $ 63,870 — 

Annual rate of deposit turnover 17.2 — il + € 17.3 16.9 + 2 

Employment (area) : 52,900 se + 6 53,017 50,733 + 6 
Manufacturing employment (area) 10,660 +e + 1 10,698 10,908 — 2 

Percent unemployed (area) 8.6 + 15 + 382 6.8 6.2 + 10 

GATESVILLE (pop. 4,626) 

Postal receipts* $ 8,584 — 19 + 6 £ 27,461 $ 25,658 + 7 

Bank debits (thousands) $ 4,552 + 1 — 1 $ 26,312 $ 27,811 ae 

End-of-month deposits (thousands) tf $ 5,259 — 2 + $ 5,241 $ 5,882 3 

Annual rate of deposit turnover 10.3 + 1 bed 10.0 10.3 -— § 

GIDDINGS (pop. 2,821) 

Postal receipts* $ 3,426 — 3 — 12 RS 20,371 $ 19,191 + 6 

Building permits, less federal contracts $ 8,900 — 77 , $ 101,350 . 

Bank debits (thousands) $ 8,049 + 6 + 22 $ 15,905 $ 14,447 + 10 

End-of-month deposits (thousands) ¢ $ 3,147 — 12 — 14 2 3,609 $ 8,702 — $8 

Annual rate of deposit turnover 10.9 + 16 + 36 8.7 7.7 + 18 

GLADEWATER (pop. 5,742) 

Postal receipts* $ 5,778 — 7 — il $ 84,543 $ 85,618 — 8 

Building permits, less federal contracts $ 0 —100 —100 $ 534,615 = 133,121 +302 

Bank debits (thousands) $ 8,600 + 20 + 14 $ 19,926 $ 19,750 + 1 

End-of-month deposits (thousands) ft $ 5,168 + 1 + 30 $ 4,916 2 4,036 + 22 

Annual rate of deposit turnover 8.4 + 15 — ill 8.2 9.7 — 15 

Employment (area) 28,200 — 1 oF 28,208 28,208 * 
Manufacturing employment (area) 5,540 — 2 + 8 5,533 5,085 + 9 

Percent unemployed (area) 5.0 + 16 + 22 4.8 3.8 + 26 

GOLDTHWAITE (pop. 1,383) 

Postal receipts* Rg 2,314 + 2 + 10 $ 11,407 ~ 9,920 + 15 

Bank debits (thousands) < 3,891 — 15 + 21 $ 23,758 $ 19,546 + 22 

End-of-month deposits (thousands) t ae 8,512 — 10 + 1 $ 3,532 $ 3,534 ** 

Annual rate of deposit turnover 12.6 — 17 + 14 138.5 11.1 + 22 

GRAHAM (pop. 8,505) 

Postal receipts* 3 8,735 + 26 + 8 $ 47,723 $ 47,607 +? 

Building permits, less federal contracts $ 29,330 — $1 — 84 $ 288,641 $ 862,690 — 67 

Bank debits (thousands) $ 8,804 + 1 — 2 $ 52,254 $ 57,273 — 9 

End-of-month deposits (thousands) ¢ $ 10,303 + 4 — 2 $ 9,986 $ 10,403 a 

Annual rate of deposit turnover 10.5 — 1 ad 10.5 11.0 i 

GRANBURY (pop. 2,227) 

Postal receipts* $ 4,910 + 44 + 16 $ 24,485 $ 21,959 + 12 

Bank debits (thousands) $ 1,260 — 9 i 

End-of-month deposits (thousands) ft $ 1,801 — 1 

Annual rate of deposit turnover ee we aren PT hee ie 

GRAPEVINE (pop. 2,821) 

Postal receipts* - $ 2,762 — 23 — 4 $ 19,954 $ 17,527 + 14 

Building permits, less federal contracts 3 15,500 +114 — 28 $ 206,800 3 188,290 + 18 

Bank debits (thousands) $ 2,620 + 4 + 15 $ 14,685 3 18,853 + 6 

End-of-month deposits (thousands) t $ 2,698 — 7 + 56 $ 2,820 $ 2,579 + 9 

Annual rate of deposit turnover 11.2 + 6 + 5 10.4 10.7 — 8 

HALE CENTER (pop. 2,196) 

Postal receipts* _.... $ 2,151 + 46 + 7 $ 9,535 $ 9,693 — 2 

Building permits, less federal contracts $ 23,000 +268 +7567 as 117,524 x 159,155 — 26 

Bank debits (thousands) 3 2,473 + 12 + 4 $ 16,583 $ 16,211 + 2 

End-of-month deposits (thousands) t $ 3,864 + 8 ~ & $ 4,305 $ 4,318 ad 

Annual rate of deposit turnover 8.0 + ill + 8 7.4 7.2 + 3 
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City and item 1961 May 1961 June 1960 1961 1960 Jan-June 1960 
GRAND PRAIRIE (pop. 30,386) 

Postal receipts* $ 22,818 — 1 + ® $ 130,083 $ 127,924 + 2 

Building permits, less federal contracts $ 983,027 +229 +252 $ 3,192,832 $ 2,053,298 + 55 

Bank debits (thousands) $ 15,648 — 7 + 9 $ 91,146 $ 90,748 oe 

End-of-month deposits (thousands) t g 9,261 + 1 + 2 $ 9,164 = 9,314 — 2 

Annual rate of deposit turnover 20.4 — 9 + 10 19.7 19.2 +T 4 

Employment (area) 445,800 — 2 — il 63,067 64,717 — 8 
Manufacturing employment (area) 8,690 + 1 ss 8,572 8,500 + 1 

Percent unemployed (area) 5.5 + 22 + 22 5.4 4.0 + 35 

GREENVILLE (pop. 19,087) 

Retail sales — 57 — 16 + 8 — 8 
Apparel stores — 18} — 15 + 2 + 4 
Automotive stores eet — 14 + 10 — 12 
Drug stores — 657 — 7 + 9 + 8 

Postal receipts* $ 20,812 + 10 + 12 $ 122,873 $ 115,254 + 7 

Building permits, less federal contracts $ 265,475 — 12 — 13 $ 1,275,706 $ 1,669,447 — 24 

Bank debits (thousands) $ 14,827 — 1 — 8 $ 85,512 $ 92,056 — 7 

End-of-month deposits (thousands) ¢ $ 15,553 — 9 + 6 $ 16,363 $ 15,373 6 

Annual rate of deposit turnover 10.9 + 3 — 17 10.4 11.9 — 13 

HARLINGEN (pop. 41,207) 

Retail sales — 5f - + — 2 
Automotive stores eet + 10 + 14 — 1 
Furniture and household 

appliance stores — lf — ill — 28 — 12 

Postal receipts* $ 31,230 — 13 — 7 $ 203,913 3 203,192 ++ 

Building permits, less federal contracts $ 214,650 +154 - 60 $ 1,984,780 $ 2,536,321 i 

Bank debits (thousands) $ 40,286 + 9 + 8 $ 227,742 $ 223,144 + 2 

End-of-month deposits (thousands) f $3 26,989 + 2 + 4 $ 26,714 $ 25,879 + 8 

Annual rate of deposit turnover 18.0 + 7 + $3 17.1 17.2 - | 

HEMPSTEAD (pop. 1,505) 

Postal receipts* ? 4,111 — 4 + § $ 24,024 $ 22,568 + 6 

Bank debits (thousands) $ 1,130 + 1 + @& $ 6,721 $ 6,357 + 6 

End-of-month deposits (thousands) t $ 1,784 — 6 — 7 $ 1,925 $ 1,945 ee | 

Annual rate of deposit turnover 7.4 + 4 > F 7.0 6.5 + 8 

HENDERSON (pop. 9,666) 

Retail sales ne = = anak 
Apparel stores == 38t — ae ae 
Automotive stores aia | — 9 — 12 : — 65 

Postal receipts* $ 8,882 — 26 — 22 $ 57,298 $ 60,816 a 2 

Building permits, less federal contracts $ 112,190 + 83 — 73 $ 564,090 $ 1,209,548 — 68 

Bank debits (thousands) $ 7,317 + i — 1 $ 42,879 $ 44,609 — 4 

End-of-month deposits (thousands) t¢ $ 14,857 os — 6 $ 14,972 $ 15,574 — 4 

Annual rate of deposit turnover 5.9 + 2 i 5.7 5.7 ** 

HOUSTON (pop. 938,219) 

Retail sales — TH — 4 — 2 os 
Apparel stores — 22+ — 17 — 1 — 2 
Automotive stores ost — 5 — 2 — 7 
Drug stores — 9f — 5 — il — 12 
Eating and drinking places — 4} +e — 2 — 4 
Food stores — Af + 3 + + 6 
Furniture and household 

appliance stores — 8t — 2 2 i 8 
General merchandise stores — 67 8 — 8 a 
Gasoline and service stations + 4f - ie + 
Liquor stores — 4f + 4 + 8 + 1 
Lumber, building material, 

and hardware stores eet — 13 + 4 + 17 
Other retail stores — 67 — 12 + 11 : , + 2 

Postal receipts* $ 1,553,900 — 8 wie $ 9,446,550 $ 9,310,271 + 1 

Building permits, less federal contracts $ 27,306,260 — 22 - 19 $130,654,551 $117,443,836 + 11 

Bank debits (thousands) $ 2,763,543 — 2 + ¢ $ 15,977,579 $ 14,454,278 + 12 

End-of-month deposits (thousands) ¢ $ 1,295,436 + 2 + 6 $ 1,301,773 $ 1,247,775 + 4 

Annual rate of deposit turnover 25.8 ss + 2 24.4 24.6 — 1 

Employment (area) 512,400 aad + 2 511,317 495,483 + 3 
Manufacturing employment (area) 94,250 ea — 1 93,533 95,158 — 2 

Percent unemployed (area) 5.0 + 11 + 14 5.1 4.5 + 13 
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HEREFORD (pop. 7,652) 
Postal receipts* $ 10,722 + 63 + 27 $ 47,349 $ 45,619 +4 
Building permits, less federal contracts $ 148,100 + 32 + 90 $ 650,280 $ 499,980 + 30 
Bank debits (thousands) $ 13,865 + 8 + 23 $ 78,623 $ 66,272 + 19 
End-of-month deposits (thousands) t $ 12,899 + 31 + 35 $ 11,625 $ 10,602 + 10 
Annual rate of deposit turnover 14.1 — 1 + 1 13.7 12.3 + 11 
IOWA PARK (pop. 3,295) 
Building permits, less federal contracts $ 52,200 — 24 — 69 $ 709,635 events 
Bank debits (thousands) $ 3,282 + 10 + 6 $ 17,018 $ 16,021 + 6 
End-of-month deposits (thousands) t $ 3,704 + 6 + 8 $ 3,413 $ 8,326 + 8 
Annual rate of deposit turnover ... 0.9 + 4 — 8 10.1 9.6 + 5 
JACKSONVILLE (pop. 9,590) 
Postal receipts* $ 14,960 — 19 + & $ 98,558 $ 90,819 + 
Building permits, less federal contracts $ 68,400 — 70 — 32 3 778,000 $ 406,850 + 
Bank debits (thousands) $ 10,434 + 8 + §& $ 60,287 $ 60,497 
End-of-month deposits (thousands) t $ 8,929 + 2 + 1 $ 8,712 $ 8,425 + 3 
Annual rate of deposit turnover 14.2 + 1 + 1 13.8 14.3 -— § 
JASPER (pop. cnntald 
Retail sales .......... — 65f + 13 eee | wee |e ee ae + 8 
Automotive stores ‘ ate | + 386 + 27 F : —— 
Postal receipts* $ 7,038 + 16 — 6 $ 41,496 $ 40,594 + 3 
Building permits, less federal contracts $ 47,085 + i F ; ass Poe 
Bank debits (thousands) $ 7,918 — 65 + il $ 46,808 a 44,822 + 4 
End-of-month deposits (thousands) ft $ 8,724 + 3 + § $ 8,668 $ 8,518 + 2 
Annual rate of deposit turnover 11.0 — 65 + 8 10.7 10.5 + 2 
JUSTIN (pop. 622) 
Postal receipts* $ 804 + 58 — 4 $ 3,657 $ 3,762 — 8 
Building permits, less federal contracts $ 0 $ 13,500 
Bank debits (thousands) $ 1,389 + 16 — 16 $ 7,493 $ 7,504 + 4 
End-of-month deposits (thousands) t $ 806 + 27 + 7 $ 720 $ 719 ee 
Annual rate of deposit turnover 28.1 + 4 — 15 21.0 21.0 +e 
KATY (pop. 1,569) 
Building permits, less federal contracts $ 40,500 — 16 + 16 $ 172,835 $ 884,450 — 55 
Bank debits (thousands) $ 1,494 + 7 + 2 $ 8,505 $ 8,805 ae 
End-of-month deposits (thousands) t $ 1,665 — 6 — 1 $ 1,925 $ 1,956 — 2 
Annual rate of deposit turnover 10.5 + 15 + 7 8.7 8.8 — 1 
KILGORE (pop. 10,092) 
Postal receipts* $ 15,566 + 29 — 9 $ 77,276 $ 79,927 — 8 
Building permits, less fede ral contracts $ 71,920 — 35 + 21 $ 621,930 $ 414,520 + 50 
Bank debits (thousands) $ 12,579 + 1 — 6 $ 72,484 $ 77,781 ae 
End-of-month deposits (thousands) t $ 13,382 + 2 — 8 $ 13,300 $ 14,673 — 9 
Annual rate of deposit turnover 11.4 + 1 + 2 10.9 10.6 + 3 
Employment (area) . ’ silataeabiens 28,200 — il oe 28,208 28,208 ed 
Manufacturing employment tore) 5,540 — 2 + 5,533 5,085 + 9 
Percent unemployed (area) 5.0 + 16 + 22 4.8 3.8 + 26 
KILLEEN (pop. 23,377) 
Postal receipts* . $ 25,473 + 32 — 4 $ 153,028 $ 157,406 — 8 
Building permits, ‘lo federal ooutrects $ 275,387 — 53 + 10 $ 2,024,145 ‘ : aa 
Bank debits (thousands) a 10,828 — 18 + 4 $ 59,996 $ 59,907 ** 
End-of-month deposits (thousands) ¢ $ 7,979 — 4 + 5 $ 8,218 $ 7,286 + 13 
Annual rate of deposit turnover 15.2 — 10 — 7 14.7 16.4 — 10 
KINGSVILLE (pop. 25,297) 
Postal receipts* $ 14,157 + 18 — 8 $ 81,525 $ 80,788 + 1 
Building permits, less federal contracts $ 69,820 — 78 — 61 $ 1,563,863 $ 1,273,410 + 23 
Bank debits (thousands) $ 10,383 — 2 — 1 $ 63,169 $ 60,960 + 
End-of-month deposits (thousands) f $ 11,747 — il + 8 $ 12,329 $ 11,926 oad 
Annual rate of deposit turnover 10.6 + 1 — 7 10.2 10.2 bd 
LA FERIA (pop. 3,047) 
Postal receipts* $ 2,441 + 29 — 2 $ 14,596 $ 13,414 + 9 
Building permits, less federal contracts $ 21,500 + 8 $ 59,302 = , > 
Bank debits (thousands) $ 1,704 — 7 — 2 $ 9,438 $ 10,198 — 7 
End-of-month deposits (thousands) f $ 1,257 +e — 26 $ 1,285 $ 1,652 — 22 
Annual rate of deposit turnover 16.3 — 8 + 25 14.7 12.5 + 18 
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June from Jan-June Jan-June from 
City and item 1961 June 1960 1961 1960 Jan-June 1960 
LA GRANGE (pop. 3,623) 

Postal receipts* $ 4,175 — 22 $ 26,892 se 

Bank debits (thousands) $3 5,909 10 < eee $ $4,217 + 8 

End-of-month deposits (thousands) t $ 7,662 7 + 2 $ 7,34 + 9 

Annual rate of deposit turnover 8.9 7 — 8 ** 

LA MARQUE (pop. 13,969) 
Postal receipts* 3 8,142 - 1 46,833 3 43,021 + 9 
3uilding permits, less federal contracts 3 41,625 61 383,844 $ 633,032 — 39 

bank debits (thousands) $ 7,598 + 8 45,304 $ 41,889 + 8 

Eng-of-month deposits (thousands) t $ 6,179 7 5,458 $ 6,095 — 10 

Annual rate of deposit turnover 15.4 + 14 16.9 13.7 + 23 

Employment (area) 52,900 + 6 53,017 50,733 + 5 
Manufacturing employment (area) 10,660 — 1 10,698 10,908 — 2 

Percent unemployed (area) 8.6 + 32 6.8 6.2 + 10 

LAMESA (pop. 12,438) 

Retail sales — 65f — 4 -— 8 
Automotive stores oeT — 6 10 
Department and apparel stores 5f + 4 — 7 
Lumber, building material, 

and hardware stores - 2 9 + 10 + 4 

Postal receipts* $ 11,559 7 — 8 $ 65,587 $ 66,430 — 1 

Building permits, less federal contracts $ 128,200 32 + 14 $ 1,375,750 $ 1,190,019 + 16 

Bank debits (thousands) 2 12,330 5 + 1l $ 101,860 $ 92,145 +t ll 

End-of-month deposits (thousands) t $ 13,756 5 tr 2 $ 16,568 $ 16,002 + 4 

Annual rate of deposit turnover 10.4 + 6 12.7 11.1 + 5 

LAMPASAS (pop. 5,061) 

Postal receipts* $ 6,087 + 29 $ 28,323 $ 25,156 + 13 

Building permits, less federal contracts $ 6,000 - 86 $ 174,350 $ 338,100 — 48 

Bank debits (thousands) $ 6,462 - 1 = 40,089 $ 37,817 + 6 

End-of-month deposits (thousands) f¢ $ 6,763 se $ 6,525 $ 6,432 + i 

Annual rate of deposit turnover 11.6 - 2 12.3 11.7 + 5 

LAREDO (pop. 60,678) 

Postal receipts* $ 34,192 +t 1 $ 195,302 $ 187,021 + 4 

Building permits, less federal contracts $ 40,340 — 69 $ 781,130 $ 674,279 + 16 

Bank debits (thousands) 3 36,401 + 31 $ 180,452 $ 176,046 + 3 

End-of-month deposits (thousands) t $ 23,234 + 5 $ 21,800 $ 22,441 - 3 

Annual rate of deposit turnover 19.7 + $1 16.7 15.7 + 6 

LEVELLAND (pop. 10,153) 

Postal receipts* 7,766 7 — 7 45,078 $ 46,382 — 2 

Bank debits (thousands) $ 9,752 4 

End-of-month deposits (thousands) ¢t 10,017 3 

Annual rate of deposit turnover 11.9 5 

LLANO (pop. 2,656) 

Postai receipts* 3,969 — A4 14,961 $ 14,912 s¢ 

Bank debits (thousands) $ 3,410 + 19 18,298 $ 15,800 + 16 

End-of-month deposits (thousands) ft 3,854 ad 8,714 $ 3,657 + 2 

Annual rate of deposit turnover 10.8 + 17 9.9 8.7 + 14 

LOS FRESNOS (pop. 1,289) 

Postal receipts* $ 1,250 + 34 $ 5,948 $ 5,818 + 2 

Building permits, less federal contracts $ 6,000 + 50 $ 53,000 : 

Bank debits (thousands) $ 1,628 + 25 $ 7,495 BS 7,707 — 3 

End-of-month deposits (thousands) t $ 1,209 + 12 3 1,246 $ 1,295 — 

Annual rate of deposit turnover 15.3 — 2 11.9 11.7 + 2 

LONGVIEW (pop. 40,050) 

Retail sales 
Food stores — 2+ — 16 — © 
Lumber, building material, 

and hardware stores + 2T 17 — 2 ae 

Postal receipts* $ 47,401 1 + 4 281,618 $ 246,785 + 14 

3uilding permits, less federal contracts $ 661,800 14 20 4,620,600 $ 4,761,085 — 

Bank debits (thousands) KS 42,611 3 — 8 262,280 $ 258,882 + 1 

End-of-month deposits (thousands) ¢ $ 35,819 5 + 56 34,488 $ 35,412 — 3 

Annual rate of deposit turnover 14.6 5 — 9 15.2 14.5 + 

Employment (area) 28,200 1 ss 28,208 28,208 ed 
Manufacturing employment (area) 5,540 2 + 8 5,533 5,085 + 9 

Percent unemployed (area) 5.0 16 + 22 4.8 3.8 + 26 
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June from from Jan-June Jan-June from 
City and item 1961 May 1961 June 1960 1961 1960 Jan-June 1960 
LOCKHART (pop. 6,084) 

Retail sales 
Apparel stores — 187 —17 — 20 —14 
Food stores — 2} + 6 ~ 4 + 1 

Postal receipts* 3 $ 4,294 — 1 — 24 $ 25,866 $ 23,399 + 11 

Building permits, less federal contracts $ 3,100 — 8&3 — 90 $ 41,740 $ 215,553 — 81 

Bank debits (thousands) $ 4,819 + 24 + 15 $ 24,716 $ 25,536 — 38 

End-of-month deposits (thousands) t¢ $ 5,007 — 6 + 7 $ 5,134 3 5,054 + 2 

Annual rate of deposit turnover < 11.3 + 26 + 8 9.6 9.9 — 8 

LOWER RIO GRANDE VALLEY (pop. 352,086) 
(Cameron, Willacy, and Hidalgo Counties) 

Retail sales .................. : — 5 — il + 1 — 6 
Apparel stores — 18+ — 16 7 O — 2 
Automotive stores , e+ + 7 — 1 — 13 
Drug stores ........... : ae ‘ meav AS — 6f — 10 + 1 + 8 
Food stores ......... — 2 + 4 + 9 + 4 
Furniture and household 

appliance stores — it — 9 — 14 a 
General merchandise stores — 14t — 32 + i =) 
Lumber, building material, 

and hardware stores + 2F — 8 + 2 + 2 

Postal receipts* + 1 — 2 + 4 

Building permits, less federal contracts — 54 — 73 — 

Bank debits (thousands) —~ 1 + 2 + 3 

End-of-month deposits (thousands) ¢ — 1 ae | ‘ + 8 

Annual rate of deposit turnover 15.6 — 7 + 4 15.9 15.7 + 1 

LUBBOCK (pop. 128,691) 

Retail sales 
Automotive stores ¥e+ + 40 Mee mT Rew cael — 18 
Furniture and household 

appliance stores — lft + 5 + 6 Ss : + 2 

Postal receipts* $ 147,881 — 7 + 7 $ 952,583 $ 858,152 + 12 

Building permits, less federal contracts $ 2,395,857 — 33 — 12 $ 23,340,393 $ 23,025,514 + 1 

Bank debits (thousands) $ 171,557 — 3 — 8 $ 1,238,781 $ 1,291,286 — 4 

End-of-month deposits (thousands) ft $ 110,153 — 1 + 4 $ 115,032 $ 116,444 — 1 

Annual rate of deposit turnover 18.6 — 8 — 5 21.2 21.6 — 2 

Employment (area) 49,550 — 1 — 7 49,942 53,750 ~~ & 
Manufacturing employment (area) 5,670 + 1 + 4 5,517 5,505 29 

Percent unemployed (area) 5.3 + 18 + 389 4.8 3.5 + 387 

LUFKIN (pop. 17,641) 

Retail sales 
Automotive stores s+ ~ 4 — il : : — 7 

Postal receipts* $ 27,942 + 24 + 4 $ 181,227 $ 122,622 + 7 

Building permits, less federal contracts $ 138,800 — 12 — 18 eS | nies. 

Bank debits (thousands) $ 26,848 + 12 — 7 : : ; 

End-of-month deposits (thousands) t $ 24,215 — 4 + 8 $ 25,343 $ 23,655 + 7 

Annual rate of deposit turnover 13.1 + 14 — 9 es 

McALLEN (pop. 32,728) 

Retail sales — 5 — 8 2 ua 3 
Automotive stores eet + 7 — 8 PaO ye =~ 25 

Postal receipts* $ 26,322 — 7 — 8 $ 164,396 s 156,295 + 65 

Building permits, less federal contracts $ 271,646 — 16 — 53 $ 2,288,212 $ 2,995,281 — 24 

Bank debits (thousands) $ 28,728 — 6 + 10 $ 175,728 $ 168,689 + 4 

End-of-month deposits (thousands) tf $ 20,528 — 2 + 7 $ 20,898 $ 19,715 + 6 

Annual rate of deposit turnover 16.7 — 8 + 1 16.8 17.0 — 1 

McCAMEY (pop. 3,375) 

Postal receipts* $ 3,589 + 14 es $ 18,085 $ 17,629 + 8 

Bank debits (thousands) z 1,771 — 7 — 10 $ 11,024 $ 12,284 =~ 16 

End-of-month deposits (thousands) ¢ $ 2,235 + 13 + 25 $ 2,131 $ 2,076 + 3 

Annual rate of deposit turnover 10.1 — 10 — 20 10.4 11.6 — 10 

McKINNEY (pop. 13,763) 

Postal receipts* $ 10,038 — 8 + 1 $ 59,049 $ 51,376 + 15 

Building permits, less federal contracts $ 34,175 — 81 — 78 $ 691,125 $ 156,602 +341 

Bank debits (thousands) $ 10,813 + 18 + 5 $ 54,661 $ 58,381 — 6 

End-of-month deposits (thousands) ¢ $ 8,996 Me ees cowie NA eaealigee i, ow Dy ~~ enamel 

Annual rate of deposit turnover 14.7 + 15 
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City and item 1961 May 1961 June 1960 1961 1960 Jan-June 1960 
McGREGOR (pop. 4,642) 
Building permits, less federal contracts § 8,500 — 74 $ 134,550 $ 200,750 — 83 
Bank debits (thousands) $ 2,995 + 12 + 5 $ 17,433 $ 16,895 + 8 
End-of-month deposits (thousands) t $ 4,837 + 6 + $3 $ 4,906 $ 4,681 + 5 
Annual rate of deposit turnover 7.6 - 8 t 4 ef 7.2 — 1 
MARSHALL (pop. 23,846) 
Retail sales — 5t — 9 - 1 — 2 
Apparel stores - 18+ — 9 — 6 , pees — 8 
Postal receipts’ $ 23,877 4 - 8 $ 144,332 $ 146,080 — 1 
Building permits, less federal contracts $ 186,308 — 47 + 48 $ 1,442,968 $ 1,186,023 + 22 
Bank debits (thousands) $ 16,921 1 + 8 $ 102,729 $ 103,770 — 1 
End-of-month deposits (thousands) t $ 19,867 10 t 1 $ 20,330 $ 19,810 + 8 
Annual rate of deposit turnover 9.7 2 - 4 10.1 10.4 — 3 
MERCEDES (pop. 10,943) 
Postal receipts* $ 4,731 + 4 13 $ 29,272 $ 29,661 — 1 
Building permits, less federal contracts $ 24,910 73 3 s 215,849 $ 128,747 + 68 
Bank debits (thousands) $ 6,311 — 17 + 10 $ 37,068 $ 38,075 — 8 
End-of-month deposits (thousands) t $ 3,801 3 + 10 $ 3,911 $ 3,992 — 2 
Annual rate of deposit turnover 19.7 — 15 - 2 19.0 18.5 + 8 
MESQUITE (pop. 27,526) 
Postal receipts* $ 10,754 + 2 + 9 3 61,121 $ 49,909 + 22 
Building permits, less federal contracts $ 2,002,355 + 74 + 14 $ 8,841,533 $ 7,985,332 + 11 
Bank debits (thousands) $ 5,689 — 6 + 6 $ 32,710 $ 32,004 + 2 
End-of-month deposits (thousands) t $ 4,698 + 4 17 $ 4,553 $ 5,290 — 14 
Annual rate of deposit turnover 14.8 — 8 + 32 14.3 12.2 + 17 
Employment (area) 445,800 se + 2 441,183 433,267 + 2 
Manufacturing employment (area) 98,400 ae | + 6 96,379 93,635 + $8 
Percent unemployed (area) 5.5 + 22 + 22 5.4 4.0 + 35 
MEXIA (pop. 6,121) 
Postal receipts* $ 5,502 + 3 + 6 $ 32,402 $ 30,324 + ¥ 
3uilding permits, less federal contracts $ 11,500 + 44 — 23 $ 54,800 $ 102,900 — 47 
Bank debits (thousands) $ 3,398 — 13 + 3 $ 21,575 $ 20,562 + 5 
End-of-month deposits (thousands) t $ 4,562 ** + 2 $ 4,533 $ 4,582 — 1 
Annual rate of deposit turnover 8.9 — 15 se 9.5 8.9 - 7 
MIDLAND (pop. 62,625) 
Postal receipts* $ 109,930 + 18 + 15 $ 524,935 $ 491,186 + 7 
Building permits, less federal contracts $ 1,064,057 — 21 - 45 $ 7,521,652 $ 10,316,365 — 27 
Bank debits (thousands) $ 110,728 — 12 + 9 $ 680,845 : 622,778 + 9 
End-of-month deposits (thousands) t $ 108,961 + 2 + 13 x 97,108 $ 91,717 + 6 
Annual rate of deposit turnover 12.3 — 19 8 14.2 13.5 + 5 
Employment (area) 54,200 + 1 53,233 
Manufacturing employment (area) 2,350 + 2 2,305 
Percent unemployed (area) 4.1 + il 4.3 
MIDLOTHIAN (pop. 1,521) 
Building permits, less federal contracts $ 5,213 — 26 +207 SS 67,903 $ 59,190 + 15 
Bank debits (thousands) $ 1,200 + 12 $ 6,185 $ 6,462 — 4 
End-of-month deposits (thousands) t $ 1,476 + 2 aod $ 1,511 $ 1,560 — § 
Annual rate of deposit turnover 9.9 + 14 + 2 8.2 8.2 +s 
MINERAL WELLS (pop. 11,053) 
Retail sales 
Automotive stores eT — 20 — 23 — 5 
Postal receipts* $ 13,289 + 16 + 23 z 72,265 $ 73,922 — 2 
Building permits, less federal contracts $ 41,560 — 93 ss $ 816,660 $ 240,410 +240 
MISSION (pop. 14,081) 
Postal receipts* $ 8,636 + 12 - 15 $ 47,853 $ 51,583 — 7 
Building permits, less federal contracts $ 8,225 — 65 — 96 $ 471,692 $ 692,749 — 382 
Bank debits (thousands) $ 11,848 ~ 5 - 8 $ 69,194 $ 72,457 — 6 
End-of-month deposits (thousands) $ 9,172 — 1 — 8 $ 9,096 g 10,617 — 14 
Annual rate of deposit turnover 15.4 — 8 5 15.2 13.6 + IZ 
MONAHANS (pop. 8,567) 
Postal receipts* $ 8,609 + 11 + 14 $ 48,112 $ 45,652 + 5 
Building permits, less federal contracts $ 119,850 — 19 +980 3 485,790 $ 775,060 — 87 
Bank debits (thousands) BS 8,614 — 18 — 7 $ 57,091 $ 56,381 + 1 
End-of-month deposits (thousands) ¢ g 7,218 — 2 — 4 $ 7,625 $ 7,721 — 1 
Annual rate of deposit turnover 14.2 — 14 — 5 14.8 14.5 2 
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MOUNT PLEASANT (pop. 8,027) 
Building permits, less federal contracts $ 47,600 — 22 — 49 $ 223,920 $ 432,850 — 48 
Bank debits (thousands) 3 8,631 — 4 + 6 $ 50,925 3 47,127 + 8 
End-of-month deposits (thousands) ¢ 3 6,910 + § 
Annual rate of deposit turnover 15.2 
MUENSTER (pop. 1,190) 
Postal receipts* $ 1,466 + 22 — 2 $ 8,915 $ 7,384 + 21 
Building permits, less federal contracts $ 15,000 — 45 +500 $ 46,370 $ 83,750 — 45 
Bank debits (thousands) $ 2,327 + 29 + 16 $ 10,907 $ 11,134 2 
End-of-month deposits (thousands) t¢ $ 1,704 — 1 — 7 $ 1,736 $ 1,788 — is 
Annual rate of deposit turnover 16.3 + 27 + 21 12.5 12.4 + 1 
NACOGDOCHES (pop. 12,674) 
Retail sales 
Apparel stores — 18+ — 15 — 6 - 2 
Postal receipts* $ 12,767 — 3 + 4 $ 84,330 3 82,570 + 2 
Building permits, less federal contracts $ 113,066 — 79 — 42 $ 1,667,053 $ 1,234,445 + 35 
Bank debits (thousands) $ 15,889 * & + ¢6 $ 88,619 $ 84,630 5 
End-of-month deposits (thousands) ft $ 15,011 ** + 9 $ 14,965 $ 14,197 + 5 
1 


Annual rate of deposit turnover 12.7 + 4 — 4 11.8 11.9 


NEDERLAND (pop. 12,036) 





























Building permits, less federal contracts $ 327,575 + 6 + 59 $ 1,602,043 
Bank debits (thousands) $ 4,497 
End-of-month deposits (thousands) {¢ $ 5,434 
NEW BRAUNFELS (pop. 15,631) 
Postal receipts* $ 18,443 + § =? $ 108,838 $ 99,123 + 10 
Building permits, less federal contracts $ 122,775 — 47 + 60 $ 1,519,968 $ 1,078,974 + 41 
Bank debits (thousands) $ 11,394 ts + 10 $ 428 $ 62,021 + 5 
End-of-month deposits (thousands) t $ 11,511 me + 6 $ 10,589 $ 10,877 — § 
Annual rate of deposit turnover 12.3 — 5 + 7 12.5 11.3 + 11 
ODESSA (pop. 80,338) 
Retail sales 
Furniture and household 
appliance stores — lft — 2 — 10 ; 4 — 4 
Postal receipts* $ 75,861 + 8 + 656 $ 419,071 $ 412,163 + 2 
Building permits, less federal contracts $ 2,842,523 +186 — 20 $ 7,441,697 $ 10,080,276 — 26 
Bank debits (thousands) $ 73,099 — 7 + 2 $ 443,034 $ 444,045 ** 
End-of-month deposits (thousands) ft $ 64,821 + 8 + 8 $ 67,441 $ 63,075 + 7 
Annual rate of deposit turnover 13.7 + 1 — 5 12.9 14.0 — 8 
Employment (area) 54,200 + 1 53,233 
Manufacturing employment (area) 2,350 + 2 2,305 
Percent unemployed (area) 4.1 + 11 4.3 
ORANGE (pop. 25,605) 
Retail sales 
Apparel stores — 18} — 4 + 6 pena 
Automotive stores ih | — ill — { + 4 
Postal receipts* $ 24,818 + 11 ~- &§ $ 140,050 $ 130,594 + 7 
Building permits, less federal contracts $ 174,848 — 17 — 49 $ 1,442,877 $ 2,061,955 — 80 
Bank debits (thousands) $ 26,543 — 4 + 8 $ 156,433 $ 142,731 + 10 
End-of-month deposits (thousands) t $ 20,888 — 4 + -§ $ 21,766 $ 20,675 + 5 
Annual rate of deposit turnover 15.0 oF + 2 14.3 14.0 + 2 
Employment (area) 107,200 ss + 2 106,600 104,233 + 2 
Manufacturing employment (area) 34,370 ** + 1 83,865 33,243 + 2 
Percent unemployed (area) 8.9 + 11 + 27 8.4 8.2 + 2 
PALESTINE (pop. 13,974) 
Postal receipts* $ 12,899 + 21 + 8 $ 72,785 $ 69,785 + 4 
Building permits, less federal contracts $ 191,375 + 14 — 6 $ 872,885 $ 594,372 + 47 
Bank debits (thousands) $ 10,661 — 5 + 8 
End-of-month deposits (thousands) t $ 13,888 — 1 + 1 
Annual rate of deposit turnover 9.2 — 4 + 2 
PASADENA (pop. 58,737) 
Postal receipts* $ 37,692 + 15 + 18 $ 201,249 $ 201,289 ** 
Building permits, less federal contracts $ 1,140,622 + 11 + 20 $ 17,866,947 $ 5,348,859 + 47 
Bank debits (thousands) $ 39,263 + 18 + 19 $ 222,389 $ 207,280 + 7 
End-of-month deposits (thousands) ft $ 20,586 se — 656 $ 21,723 $ 21,986 Sona 
Annual rate of deposit turnover 22.9 + 21 + 27 20.2 18.9 + 7 
Employment (area) 512,400 se + 2 511,317 495,483 + 8 
Manufacturing employment (area) 94,250 8 — 1 93,533 95,158 << 
Percent unemployed (area) 5.0 + 11 + 14 5.1 4.5 + 13 
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PAMPA (pop. 24,664) 

Retail sales — § + ll + 6 — 19 
Automotive stores ey + 19 + 62 — 16 
Eating and drinking places — At ied + 2 — 6 
Lumber, building material, 

and hardware stores + 2t + 14 — 7 ‘ ‘ — 49 

Postal receipts* $ 25,371 + 17 + 11 $ 138,954 $ 139,026 ded 

Building permits, less federal contracts 2 120,683 46 — 42 $ 1,315,020 $ 1,991,013 — 34 

Bank debits (thousands) $ 23,561 — il + 6 $ 144,008 $ 133,283 + 8 

End-of-month deposits (thousands) t $ 21,851 ** — 6 $ 22,167 $ 23,440 — § 

Annual rate of deposit turnover 13.0 1 + il 13.0 11.3 + 15 

PARIS (pop. 20,977) 

Retail sales — 5t — 7 — ll — 9 
Apparel stores — 18+ — 24 - 5 se 
Automotive stores oer — 8 — 19 —14 
Lumber, building material, 

and hardware stores + 2t — 6 + 5 + 2 

Postal receipts* $ 20,283 + 22 + 20 $ 111,440 $ 108,024 + 3 

Building permits, less federal contracts $ 587,154 + 79 +464 $ 1,715,602 $ 1,085,904 + 58 

Bank debits (thousands) $ 16,607 + 9 + 8 $ 93,444 $ 94,693 — 1 

End-of-month deposits (thousands) t $ 15,452 — 8 

PHARR (pop. 14,106) 

Postal receipts* $ 6,045 + 10 - 12 $ 35,508 $ 35,602 aad 

Bank debits (thousands) & 4,093 oe - 8 $ 25,679 $ 26,877 — 4 

End-of-month deposits (thousands) t s 3,894 — 10 — 1 x 4,426 = 4,264 + 4 

Annual rate of deposit turnover 11.9 + 3 — 8 11.6 12.6 — 8 

PLAINVIEW (pop. 18,735) 

Retail sales — 57 + 21 — 8 oe 
Apparel stores — 18+ — 26 — 4 +e 
Automotive stores ey + 31 — 9 + 1 

Postal receipts* g 26,230 + 43 + 6 $ 120,930 $ 114,770 + 5 

Buiding permits, less federal contracts < 358,100 +149 + 40 $ 1,761,750 $ 1,700,375 + 4 

Bank debits (thousands) g 33,866 + 21 + 8 $ 206,676 $ 199,588 + 4 

End-of-month deposits (thousands) t $ 23,921 + 8 + 6 $ 25,424 $ 25,387 +e 

Annual rate of deposit turnover 17.8 + 22 + 1 16.0 15.4 + 4 

PLANO (pop. 3,695) 

Building permits, less federal contracts $ 206,048 — 72 + 56 $ 1,795,279 $ 1,978,610 — 9 

Bank debits (thousands) $ 2,051 — 6 + 22 $ 11,078 $ 10,304 + 8 

End-of-month deposits (thousands) ft $ 1,909 + 8 se $ 11,393 $ 11,232 + 1 

Annual rate of deposit turnover 13.1 — 6 + 20 11.7 

PORT ARTHUR (pop. 66,676) 

Retail sales — 65+ 10 — 9 — 2 
Automotive stores nia | — il — 13 — 65 
Food stores — 2+ + 2 + 6 ad 
Furniture and household 

appliance stores — + — 2 — 18 . : 6 

Postal receipts* = 49,412 — il + 4 $ 298,376 $ 297,657 ad 

Building permits, less federal contracts $ 474,730 — 15 + 2 $ 2,737,651 $ 4,378,772 — 87 

Bank debits (thousands) g 63,268 — 5 saad $ 387,819 $ 381,801 + 2 

End-of-month deposits (thousands) t $ 44,023 + 8 + 4 $ 43,176 $ 42,823 + 1 

Annual rate of deposit turnover 17.5 — 7 — 2 18.1 17.8 + 2 

Employment (area) 107,200 ee + 2 106,600 104,233 + 2 
Manufacturing employment (area) 34,370 +e + 1 33,865 33,243 + 2 

Percent unemployed (area) 8.9 + 11 + 27 8.4 8.2 + 2 

PORT ISABEL (pop. 3,575) 

Postal receipts* $ 71 + 44 — 8 g 12,851 g 13,000 — i 

Building permits, less federal contracts $ 6,416 + 38 + 26 s 41,729 $ 54,695 — 24 

Bank debits (thousands) $ 625 + 4 + 93 $ 8,354 

End-of-month deposits (thousands) ¢ $ 625 + 10 + 62 g 5,815 

Annual rate of deposit turnover 12.6 - 11.7 

PORT NECHES (pop. 8,696) 

Postal receipts* z 7,041 + 8 + I $ 37,418 $ 38,574 — 8 

Building permits, less federal contracts $ 107,049 — 62 — 86 $ 1,132,535 $ 581,242 + 95 

Bank debits (thousands) $ 10,179 — 1 + 26 3 37,088 3 50,706 + 12 

End-of-month deposits (thousands) t 5,758 
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June 1961 June 1961 Jan-June 1961 
June rom from Jan-June Jan-June from 
City and item 1961 May 1961 June 1960 1961 1960 Jan-June 1960 
RAYMONDVILLE (pop. 9,385) 

Postal receipts* .. 5 $ 6,635 + 8 a $ 36,041 $ 34,253 + & 

Building permits, less federal contracts $ 4,210 — 89 — 82 $ 84,775 $ 80,984 + 5 

Bank debits (thousands) $ 7,592 + 8 + 15 $ 37,292 $ 89,075 — 6 

End-of-month deposits (thousands) t $ 7,096 — 8 3 $ 7,208 $ 7,618 — 65 

Annual rate of deposit turnover 12.6 + 5 + 15 10.3 10.1 + 2 

RICHARDSON (pop. 16,810) 

Postal receipts* $ 21,133 + 82 + 22 $ 119,162 $ 96,596 + 23 

Building permits, less federal contracts $ 1,724,391 — 2 + 64 $ 10,827,639 $ 9,876,805 + 10 

Employment (area) 445,800 ** + 2 441,183 433,267 + 2 
Manufacturing employment (area) 98,400 sa | + 6 96,379 93,635 + 3 

Percent unemployed (area) 5.5 + 22 + 22 5.4 4.0 + 35 

ROCKDALE (pop. 4,481) 

Postal receipts* $ 4,329 + 2 + 23 $ 24,980 $ 23,056 + 8 

Building permits, less federal contracts $ 23,390 +212 +1389 $ 80,965 $ 201,419 — 

Bank debits (thousands) $ 3,992 + 2 + 2 $ 22,520 $ 23,539 axial 

End-of-month deposits (thousands) ¢ i 5,522 ae + $ 5,607 $ 5.459 ne 

Annual rate of deposit turnover 8.7 + 2 ** 8.0 8.6 eee 

SAN ANGELO (pop. 58,815) 

Retail sales — Oo5bft — 17 — 12 oe : ‘ ax @ 
Jewelry stores — 6 + 4 Ziti: 

Postal receipts* $ 76,864 + 17 + 16 $ 419,249 $ 388,402 + 8 

Building permits, less federal contracts $ 939,046 + 69 + 24 $ 3,679,758 $ 3,735,296 it 

Bank debits (thousands) $ 54,492 — 8 = ae $ 818,603 $ 816,529 + 4 

End-of-month deposits (thousands) t $ 45,604 — 65 — 1 $ 46,434 $ 45,110 + 8 

Annual rate of deposit turnover 14.0 — 7 — 2 13.7 14.0 a 

Employment (area) 19,750 — 1 — 5 19,800 22,700 — 
Manufacturing employment (area) 3,050 +4 — 7 2,997 3,225 — 7 

Percent unemployed (area) 5.8 + 9 + 6 6.3 5.6 + 18 

SAN ANTONIO (pop. 587,718) 

Retail sales ... : — Tf — 7 — 7 aaa 
Apparel stores — 18+ —17 — 2 Satie 
Automotive stores — 2f - — 4 — 
Drug stores — 6+ — 8 + 1 Sey 
Eating and drinking places — it — 2 rie 245.9 
Food stores — 2t — 6 — 8 ase 
Furniture and household 

appliance stores — 8st — 19 — 16 : : y | 
Gasoline and service stations — 2t + 1 oan f , re 
General merchandise stores : — 10+ — ill —1l ao. 
Jewelry stores .. se . — 28 — 6 in a 
Lumber, building material, 

and hardware stores — 2 —14 — 26 : a oe 

Postal receipts* $ 654,131 — 1 + 6 $ 4,000,714 $ 3,829,481 + 4 

Building permits, less federal contracts $ 5,436,872 + 4 + 20 $ 27,065,136 $ 28,844,921 — 6 

Bank debits (thousands) $ 648,179 — 8 + 4 $ 3,777,254 $ 38,644,678 + 4 

End-of-month deposits (thousands) ft $ 380,305 ~~ 1 + 4 $ 378,558 $ 865,933 ab, <¢ 

Annual rate of deposit turnover 20.5 — 8 ae 19.9 19.9 ex 

Employment (area) 204,500 bei ae 205,150 203,483 + 1 
Manufacturing employment (area) 25,225 + 2 o 24,863 24,992 —. } 

Percent unemployed (area) 5.8 + i + 12 5.2 8.8 + 87 

SAN JUAN (pop. 4,371) 

Postal receipts* $ 2,736 + 21 + 6 $ 18,474 $ 13,232 2g 

Building permits, less federal contracts $ 4,745 + 58 f re : ; 

Bank debits (thousands) $ 1,939 + 16 — 15 $ 11,551 $ 10,857 sig 

End-of-month deposits (thousands) ¢ $ 1,933 — 9 — 12 $ 1,927 $ 1,792 he iy 

Annual rate of deposit turnover 11.5 + 19 — 15 11.9 12.4 ee 

SAN MARCOS (pop. 12,713) 

Postal receipts* $ 8,906 — $ + 7 $ 57,280 $ 53,402 + 7 

Building permits, less federal contracts $ 1,018,535 +2079 +2557 $ 1,552,860 $ 249,938 +521 

Bank debits (thousands) $ 6,971 + 7 + © $ 39,228 $ 88,581 + 2 

End-of-month deposits (thousands) t $ 8,135 + 2 = am $ 8,060 $ 7,987 + 1 

Annual rate of deposit turnover 10.4 + § nee 9.8 9.6 + 2 

SAN SABA (pop. 2,728) 

Postal receipts* ..... . $ 2,448 — 16 — 10 $ 15,670 $ 14,290 + 10 

Bank debits (thousands) natn 4,088 — 6 + 6 $ 24,066 $ 23,669 + @ 

End-of-month deposits (thousands) ft $ 4,613 + 3 — 1 $ 4,516 $ 4,382 + 8 

Annual rate of deposit turnover 10.8 — 8 + 65 10.6 10.8 ne 
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‘ June from from Jan-June Jan-June from 
City and item 1961 May 1961 June 1960 1961 1960 Jan-June 1960 
SEAGOVILLE (pop. 3,745) 

Postal receipts* $ 2,360 12 + 7 $ 14,140 $ 12,984 + 9 

Building permits, less federal contracts $ 5,635 — 95 — 63 g 203,484 $ 98,200 +107 

Bank debits (thousands) $ 1,845 9 1 $ 10,735 $ 10,203 + § 

End-of-month deposits (thousands) t $ 1,209 A + 8 $ 1,173 $ 1,220 — 4 

Annual rate of deposit turnover 18.7 10 — 2 18.2 16.7 + * 

SEGUIN (pop. 14,299) 

Postal receipts* = 8,944 16 10 $ 59,313 $ 63,581 7 

Building permits, less federal contracts $ 75,375 53 + 84 $ 782,323 $ 292,333 +168 

Bank debits (thousands) x 9,226 — 15 + 10 $ 58,400 $ 58,939 + 8 

End-of-month deposits (thousands) t $ 13,484 - 1 — 1 $ 13,627 $ 13,771 — 1 

Annual rate of deposit turnover 8.2 — 15 + 21 8.6 7.8 + 30 

(pop. 24,988) 

Retail sales 5+ + Q + 6 a 3 
Apparel stores — 18} — 18 — 5 — 10 
Automotive stores *O+ + 18 + 10 — 10 
Furniture and household 

appliance stores — lt + 37 + 2 — 4 

Postal receipts* $ 27,677 2 $ 165,722 $ 162,902 + 2 

Building permits, less federal contracts $ 651,567 +198 $ 2,251,000 é 

Bank debits (thousands) $ 27,409 qe ¥ + 8 $ 153,996 $ 151,199 ce & 

End-of-month deposits (thousands) ft $ 18,394 + 2 + 8 $ 18,314 $ 18,350 ** 

Annual rate of deposit turnover 18.1 + 7 + 1 16.8 16.3 + 8 

SILSBEE (pop. 6,277) 

Bank debits (thousands) $ 4,01 + 10 ae | $ 22,246 $ 22,316 ** 

End-of-month deposits (thousands) f $ 5,272 + 12 + § $ 4,899 $ 4,955 — 1 

Annual rate of deposit turnover 9.7 + 2 +S 9.2 9.0 + 2 

SINTON (pop. 6,008) 

Postal receipts* $ 5,789 18 12 $ 34,847 = 36,937 6 

3uilding permits, less federal contracts $ 24,900 — 72 6 $ 319,899 $ 308,673 + 4 

Bank debits (thousands) $ 4,383 6 - 3 $ 25,296 x 27,227 — 7 

End-of-month deposits (thousands) $ 4,252 — 16 23 $ 5,415 $ 5,903 — 8 

Annual rate of deposit turnover 11.3 + 4 3 9.2 9.1 + 1 

SLATON (pop. 6,568) 

Postal receipts* $ 3,990 25 + 15 $ 21,600 $ 19,589 + 10 

Building permits, less federal contracts $ 50,300 14 381 $ 274,735 $ 464,660 a 

Bank debits (thousands) . 2,668 9 3 = 20,765 $ 20,309 + § 

End-of-month deposits (thousands) t $ 3,545 - 5 — 2 $ 4,081 $ 4,440 es 

Annual rate of deposit turnover 8.8 — 4 oe 9.9 8.9 + 11 

Employment (area) 49,550 1 7 49,942 53,750 — 7 
Manufacturing employment (area) 5,670 t 1 r 4 5,517 5,505 + 

Percent unemployed (area) 5.3 + 18 + 39 4.8 3.5 + 37 

SMITHVILLE (pop. 2,933) 

Postal receipts* g 2,475 + 31 + 4 $ 11,436 $ 12,143 — 6 

Building permits, less federal contracts $ 4,485 58 +¢ $ 83,857 $ 119,410 — 80 

Bank debits (thousands) = 1,254 + 12 7 5 $ 7,041 $ 7,341 - 4 

End-of-month deposits (thousands) t $ 2,155 — 2 1 $ 2,203 $ 2,277 — 8 

Annual rate of deposit turnover 6.9 T i — 8 6.4 6.4 os 

SNYDER (pop. 13,850) 

Postal receipts* $ + 9 9 $ 70,744 £ 73,616 - 4 

Building permits, less federal contracts $ + 24 — 65 $ 341,201 $ 1,836,528 — 81 

Bank debits (thousands) $ + 8 14 s 83,189 $ 90,636 - 8 

End-of-month deposits (thousands) t ~ — 1 

Annual rate of deposit turnover + 6 

SULPHUR SPRINGS (pop. 9,160) 

Postal receipts* $ 8,832 5 $ 50,071 s 47,283 + 6 

Building permits, less federal contracts $ 98,750 46 $ 724,243 

Bank debits (thousands) g 9,568 2 + 6 $ 56,870 $ 55,120 + 3 

End-of-month deposits (thousands) t $ 12,274 — 1 + 1 $ 12,319 £ 12,230 + 1 

Annual rate of deposit turnover 9.3 2 + $ 9.2 9.0 + 2 

SWEETWATER (pop. 13,914) 

Postal receipts* $ 11,206 + 1 - 4 $ 67,676 $ 77,856 — 138 

Building permits, less federal contracts $ 123,025 + 6 — 44 $ 411,330 $ 913,580 — 55 

Bank debits (thousands) $ 10,103 + 1 — 7 $ 62,685 $ 69,282 — 10 

End-of-month deposits (thousands) t $ 9,916 “ 3 ++ $ 10,331 $ 10,592 2 

Annual rate of deposit turnover 12.0 + 8 — 8 11.9 12.9 — 8 
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TAYLOR (pop. 9,434) 


Retail sales 























Automotive stores baadh | + 2 — 19 : — 20 
Postal receipts* $ 7,994 + § ++ I $ 45,739 $ 46,999 — 3 
Building permits, less federal contracts $ 79,690 + 96 + 55 $ 194,511 = 351,160 — 45 
Bank debits (thousands) $ 6,624 oe — 7 $ 40,948 $ 43,940 — 7 
End-of-month deposits (thousands) t $ 11,872 os + 2 $ 12,125 $ 12,767 — 6 
Annual rate of deposit turnover 6.7 aed — 1 6.7 6.8 — l 

TEMPLE (pop. 30,419) 

Retail sales — 5 — 6 — 12 — 2 
Apparel stores — 18} — 13 = | + 3 
Drug stores — bt — 18 + 1 — 2 
Furniture and household 

appliance stores _.. — lf + 2 — 21 site 2 aisdemiavies — 11 

Lumber, building material, 

and hardware stores + 2t — 4 — 12 — 4 

Postal receipts* $ 34,326 — 2 + 6 $ 208,611 $ 201,442 + 4 

Building permits, less federal contracts $ 1,179,291 + 97 +162 $ 38,480,406 $ 1,980,293 + 76 

Bank debits (thousands) $ 23,309 — 8 + 4 $ 136,581 $ 135,218 + 1 

TEXARKANA, TEX. (pop. 30,218) 

Retail sales : - — O5t — 10 16 — 15 
Apparel stores — 18} — 18 + 10 4 
Furniture and household 

appliance stores — lft — 10 — 34 ; — 12 

Postal receipts* $ 48,864 — 6 + 38 $ 297,397 $ 295,920 

Building permits, less federal contracts $ 176,060 + 47 + 88 $ 1,807,767 $ 1,285,053 + 41 

Bank debits (thousands) $ 50,915 — 1 — 6 $ 290,931 3 293,580 — 1 

End-of-month deposits (thousands) ¢ $ 16,774 st + 1 $ 17,271 $ 16,568 + 4 

Annual rate of deposit turnover 15.8 oe — 13 15.1 16.6 — 9 

Employment (area) 28,550 — 1 — 2 28,475 29,300 — 8 
Manufacturing employment (area) 3,940 + 2 — 1 3,682 3,755 — 2 

Percent unemployed (area) 8.2 + 15 + 12 8.3 8.2 + 1 

TEXAS CITY (pop. 32,065) 

Retail sales _. 

Apparel stores — 187 — 6 — 5 — 7 

Lumber, building material, 

and hardware stores + 2t — 4 oe + 7 

Postal receipts* $ 21,989 + 14 + 10 = $ 124,270 + 1 

Building permits, less federal contracts $ 809,753 + 25 — 43 $ $ 3,328,123 — 44 

Bank debits (thousands) $ 22,394 — il + 18 $ $ 121,567 + 9 

End-of-month deposits (thousands) t $ 12,591 — 4 + 18 $ $ 11,609 + 8 

Annual rate of deposit turnover 20.9 — 2 — 5 20.9 + 1 

Employment (area) . 52,900 ** + 6 50,783 + 5 
Manufacturing employment (area) 10,660 ** — 1 10,908 — 2 

Percent unemployed (area) 8.6 + 15 + 32 6.2 + 10 

TYLER (pop. 51,230) 

Retail sales — 65+ + 13 + §& — 4 
Apparel stores — 18+ + 7 + 6 + 9 
Florists ee 5 — 13 — 15 a SS 

Postal receipts* $ 87,796 — 8 — 2 $ 551,248 $ 535,124 + 3 

Building permits, less federal contracts $ 1,008,753 — 9 +124 $ 4,323,601 $ 3,827,907 + 13 

Bank debits (thousands) $ 86,475 — 8 + 2 2 515,860 $ 511,893 + 1 

End-of-month deposits (thousands) t $ 60,639 + 2 + 4 $ 60,385 $ 58,884 + 8 

Annual rate of deposit turnover 17,8 — 6 — 1 17.1 17.3 — 1 

UVALDE (pop. 10,293) 

Postal receipts* $ 9,952 + 28 + 27 $ 48,012 $ 44,327 + § 

Building permits, less federal contracts $ 68,297 +137 + 26 $ 408,920 $ 436,607 — 6 

Bank debits (thousands) $ 8,321 — 20 — 18 $ 54,867 $ 53,406 + 8 

End-of-month deposits (thousands) t $ 8,453 — 2 + 12 $ 8,313 $ 7,547 + 10 

Annual rate of deposit turnover LT — 20 — 22 13.2 14.2 7 

WESLACO (pop. 15,649) 

Retail sales 
Automotive stores #e+ + 21 — 1 — 30 
Food stores — 2+ + 1 + 15 + § 

Postal receipts* $ 8,014 — 18 — 138 $ 53,904 $ 52,797 + 2 

Building permits, less federal contracts $ 86,659 — 16 — 94 $ 499,129 $ 1,860,001 — 73 

Bank debits (thousands) $ 7,965 + 9 + 34 

End-of-month deposits (thousands) t $ 6,647 — 9 + 11 

Annual rate of deposit turnover 13.7 + 14 
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VICTORIA (pop. 33,047) 

Retail sales 5+ 5 — 10 — 8 
Apparel stores 18+ — 12 + 5 — 2 
Automotive stores ott 8 — 25 —14 
Food stores 2t 1 + 4 + 4 
Furniture and household 

appliance stores lj - 12 2 — 6 
Lumber, building material, 
and hardware stores + 2t + 1 + 1 + 8 

Postal receipts* ~ 34,540 2 + 9 $ 193,796 $ 182,508 + 6 

Building permits, less federal contracts x 408,957 + 16 + 84 $ 2,264,497 $ 1,668,398 + 36 

Bank debits (thousands) $ 53,758 + 2 + $ 310,853 $ 298,530 + 4 

End-of-month deposits (thousands) t $ 72,932 oe + 7 3 74,026 $ 71,074 + 4 

Annual rate of deposit turnover 8.9 + 2 — 2 8.4 8.4 sai 

WACO (pop. 97,808) 

Retail sales 5t — 23 6 — 6 
Apparel stores 187 — 33 — 13 — 8 
Florists — 42 — 10 — 4 
Furniture and household 

appliance stores 17; - 9 6 13 
General merchandise stores — 14} — 26 se — 2 
Lumber, building material, 

and hardware stores + 27 7 12 + 5 

Postal receipts* 3 145,515 — 5 6 $ 883,949 $ 905,752 ~ 2 

Building permits, less federal contracts $ 691,045 69 — 42 $ 9,660,003 $ 9,509,991 + 2 

Bank debits (thousands) $ 110,670 + 2 + $ 651,656 $ 641,636 + 2 

End-of-month deposits (thousands) ft $ 66,915 3 asad $ 69,694 $ 67,000 + 4 

Annual rate of deposit turnover 19.6 + $8 + 3 18.6 19.0 — 2 

Employment (area) 47,400 1 - 1 47,492 47,975 — l 
Manufacturing employment (area) 9,850 + 1 — 3 9,782 10,102 3 

Percent unemployed (area) 6.3 21 + 19 5.9 5.5 + 7 

WAXAHACHIE (pop. 12,749) 

Postal receipts* $ 14,744 23 — 11 $ 103,467 $ 96,369 r © 

Building permits, less federal contracts $ 23,325 — 36 81 $ 214,338 $ 581,643 63 

Bank debits (thousands) $ 8,182 + 14 — 8 ~ 47,736 $ 51,870 — 8 

End-of-month deposits (thousands) ¢ = 8,826 PR ee i Fama ct TL ee ls oot Oieieei cs. 

Annual rate of deposit turnover 11.3 + 18 

WEATHERFORD (pop. 9,759) 

Postal receipts* $ 10,690 + 30 + 14 $ 59,910 $ 58,905 + 2 

Building permits, less federal contracts $ 24,054 78 46 $ 339,819 $ $8,515 — ll 

End-of-month deposits (thousands) ¢ $ 16,386 + { Hts $ 16,345 $ 15,497 + 5 

WICHITA FALLS (pop. 101,724) 

Retail sales 57 - 1 + 6 — 5 
Apparel stores 18+ 5 ee + — 4 
Automotive stores wey — 8 . ee — 13 
Department and apparel stores - 5f — 6 — 1 — 8 
Furniture and household 

appliance stores — lf — 2 — 1 ** 
Lumber, building material, 

and hardware stores + st + 18 + 14 + §g 

Postal receipts* $ 128,619 + 5 + 10 $ 705,087 - 665,740 + 6 

Building permits, less federal contracts $ 1,249,002 50 — 60 $ 10,229,477 $ 18,933,599 — 27 

Bank debits (thousands) $ 118,745 t 1 - 4 $ 704,954 $ 714,081 — 1 

End-of-month deposits (thousands) ¢ $ 99,553 + 5 + $ 96,805 $ 100,284 — 8 

Annual rate of deposit turnover 14.6 - 3 + 2 14.5 14.0 + 4 

Employment (area) 45,350 + 1 + 9 44,100 40,925 + 8 
Manufacturing employment (area) 3,830 + 4 + 1 3,642 8,713 — 2 

Percent unemployed (area) 5.3 + 26 + 4 4.7 5.7 — 18 
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All figures are for Texas unless otherwise indicated. All indexes are based on the average months for 1947-49, except where indicated; 
all are adjusted for seasonal variation, except annual indexes. Employment estimates are Texas Employment Commission data in coopera- 
tion with the Bureau of Labor Statistics. The index of Texas Business Activity is based on bank debits in 20 cities, adjusted for price 
level. An asterisk (*) indicates preliminary data subject to revision. Revised data are marked (r). 

















Year-to-date-average 
June May June 
1961 1961 1960 1961 1960 
GENERAL BUSINESS ACTIVITY 
Texas business activity, index ie hae 3 244 252 228 237 229 
Miscellaneous freight carloadings in SW District, ladon pe ate 76 78 7 76 81 
Ordinary life insurance sales, index : : ee 395 421 421 391 407 
Wholesale prices in U.S., unadjusted index........... pe eRe enna 118.7 119.0 119.5 119.5 119.6 
Consumers’ prices in U.S., unadjusted index ......... Peta 127.6 127.4 126.5 L275 126.0 
Income payments to individuals in U.S. (billions, at sens 
adjusted annual rate) ............... ee : $ 416.7 $ 4132 $ 4044 $ 4090 $ 399.7 
Business failures (number) . ; 37 51 51 52 42 
Newspaper linage, index = 169.7 165.4 174.9 165.0 175.3 
TRADE 
Total retail sales, index (1957-59=100).... : ae 106* 105r 108r 
Durable-goods sales, index (1957-59100)... eae a, 103* 101r 106r 
Nondurable-goods sales, index (1957-59100)... oe eee eee 108* 108r 109r = 
Ratio of credit sales to net sales in department and apparel stores.......... 66.5* 69.4r 67.6r 70.7* 70.9r 
Ratio of collections to outstandings in department and apparel stores..... 37.3* 33.8r 37.8r 35.8* 36.8r 
PRODUCTION 
Total electric power consumption, index Par eee nn ener Neer) «ee w 432° 415* 422r 401* 392r 
Industrial electric power consumption, index...........-....-...... ae . 391* 399° 395r 384* 397r 
Crude oil production, index eee er ron. SORT in: Meet eae 109.7* 107.8° 107.7r 109.8* 110.9 
Crude oil runs to stills, index......... iS RR ee ire Bee ters: he 142 151 152 150 148 
Cottonseed crushed, index Bei Nad Siar eam es e 231 213 191 180 166 
Average daily production per oil well eric vs tasteeree teens eee 12.5 12.4 12.6 13.1 13.4 
Construction authorized, index (1957-59= 100)... eas : 106.7 127.3 107.2 107.5 100.4 
Residential building (1957-59=100) .........-.......... : ares 97.4 103.4 92.7 92.0 95.7 
Nonresidential building (1957-59100) ..................... nits Cael tus 111.0 173.2 135.4 130.1 108.4 
AGRICULTURE 
Prices received by farmers, unadjusted index (1910-14=100) ......0.00...... 249 248 240 249 243 
Prices paid by farmers in U.S., unadjusted index (1910-14=100)......... 300 302 299 302 300 
Ratio of Texas farm prices received to U. S. prices paid by farmers.............. 83 82 80 83 81 
Farm cash income....... : EG eck dice ae TE ee ; es 70 109 : 83 
FINANCE 
Bank debits, index lide Senta oe cI Poe Pel ge ae 290 300 272 282 273 
Bank debits, U. S., index...... retin eee ae 291 280 246 259 240 
Reporting member banks, Dallas Sasieve District: 
Loans (millions) mer Fe ae eer ek neha ead ees $ 3,019 $ 2989 §$ 2912 $ 3,000 §$ 2,863 
Loans and investments (millions) . Bo es ee ae rea a $ 4893 $ 4845 $ 4492 $ 4855 $ 4,461 
Adjusted demand deposits (millions) Bae enero at tias Chase $ 2727 $ 2,702 $ 2602 §$ 2,729 §$ 2645 
Revenue receipts of the StateComptroller (dieananiie} : : _ $ 88,067 $149,341 $ 96,739 $114,702 $115,341 
LABOR 
Total nonagricultural employment (thousands) ................. . 2,554.8" 2,550.2r 2,551.7r 2,532.3 2,526.9r 
Total manufacturing employment (thousands) ........................ 488.5* 483.9r 494.2r 481.9 491.0r 
Durable-goods employment (thousands) ...........-....2...0...222.-.-0-.--. 232.0* 230.3r 235.7r 227.5 234.5r 
Nondurable-goods employment (thousands) ...................2....2..-.-.--+ 256.5° 253.6r 258.5r 254.3 256.5r 
Average weekly earnings—Manufacturing, index ......... aes 179.7° 182.6r 174.1 179.8 175.7 
Average weekly hours—Manufacturing, index (1957-59= 100) 99.5 101.2 99.5 100.1 100.3 
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New Publication 


Recreational Boating in Texas 


BY CHARLES T. CLARK ....... . $1.00 


An up-to-date report on legal requirements, 
manufacturing, 
facilities, 
marketing, 


and the future of boating in the state. 


Order your copy from the Bureau of Business Research 
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